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OPPORTUNITIES TO IMPROVE 
TRANSPORTATION SAFETY 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 2010 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

The full Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in room 
406, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Barbara Boxer (Chair- 
man of the full Committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Boxer, Inhofe, Lautenberg, and Udall. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BARBARA BOXER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Senator Boxer. The Committee will come to order. 

I want to thank my colleagues and the witnesses for being here 
today for this very important hearing on opportunities to improve 
our transportation safety. 

More people are killed and injured on America’s roads than on 
all other transportation modes combined, and motor vehicle crashes 
are a leading cause of death for Americans aged 3 to 34. That is 
shocking. Motor vehicle crashes are a leading cause of death for 
Americans aged 3 to 34. 

According to NHTSA an average of 102 people died each day in 
motor vehicle crashes in 2008. That is one in every 14 minutes. For 
many years the number of fatalities on our Nation’s highways has 
been relatively constant at around 40,000 a year, although the last 
2 years have seen a decline in the number of fatalities, for which 
we are grateful. 

Preliminary projections from NHTSA show that an estimated 
33,000 people died in motor vehicle crashes in 2009, which is a 9 
percent decrease from 2008 when 37,000 people died on America’s 
roads. This improvement in the number of fatalities represents 
some progress, but it still means that tens of thousands of people 
continue to die on our roadways every year, and we have to do 
more to make our highways safer. 

In addition to the devastating personal impact every death or se- 
rious injury has on the victim’s families the large number of deaths 
and injuries on our highways each year has significant social and 
economic impacts. In 2000 NHTSA estimated that motor vehicle 
crashes cost the United States about $230 billion, taking into ac- 
count the costs of medical, emergency and police services, property 
damage, lost productivity and quality of life. 

And there are new threats to highway safety that need to be ad- 
dressed. For example NHTSA research shows that in 2008 alone 
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nearly 6,000 people were killed and more than half a million people 
were injured nationwide in crashes involving a driver distracted by 
a cell phone, a text message or other factors. 

Under Secretary LaHood’s leadership the Department of Trans- 
portation has started a new initiative to combat distracted driving, 
and I look forward to hearing more about this initiative from Dep- 
uty Secretary Porcari today. 

The next Surface Transportation Authorization, MAP-21, which 
stands for Moving Ahead for Progress in the 21st Century, will give 
us the opportunity to reaffirm our commitment to safety and to de- 
velop safety programs that maximize the impact of limited Federal 
resources. 

For the last month, the so-called Big Four on this Committee 
have been meeting to get ready for a markup of a transportation 
bill, MAP-21. 

Senator Inhofe. So-called. 

Senator Boxer. Well, we call ourselves the Big Four, but I am 
under 5 feet, so I always mention that. 

I think what is good news is that we have seen tremendous co- 
operation on the safety part of this bill. The staff reports to me 
that there is a lot of agreement to move forward on the safety sec- 
tion. So I am very, very happy about this. 

Today’s witnesses will discuss a variety of ways to improve trans- 
portation safety, and we all look forward to hearing your sugges- 
tions, and we look forward to working with you as we develop the 
safety provisions of MAP-21. 

And absolutely one of the Big Four is sitting here. Senator 
Inhofe. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

This is something that we have worked on for a long time. I don’t 
think there are two people more committed to coming up with a 
transportation reauthorization bill than the two of us. And this is 
about the safety, and we are making good progress in reducing 
both the rate and overall number of fatalities. I am sure that was 
covered in the Chairman’s statement. 

Despite what some may think the Committee doesn’t have the ju- 
risdiction over the driver behavioral side. That said, it is important 
for us to work with States to reduce drunk driving, increase seat 
belt use, and generally encourage safe driving. 

What I oppose is forcing a one size fits all Washin^on solution 
to all the States. A perfect example of this is the sanction approach 
favored by some on this Committee and some of the witnesses who 
are here today that withholds highway funds from States that do 
not enact specific laws. This goes all the way back. Madam Chair- 
man, to when I was first elected to the State legislature back in 
the 1960s. 

You will remember this. Lady Bird’s Highway Beautification Act 
of 1965. And I came up here to protest to this Committee. What 
was the guy’s name from West Virginia who was the Chairman? 
Well, that was well before you, but anyway. The reason I was pro- 
testing at that time was they were withholding funds that would 
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otherwise go to States. So I go way back 40, 45 years with this feel- 
ing. 

SAFETEA created a new core safety program which I think is 
the single most important thing achieved in the $286.4 billion bill 
that we had from 2005. The next highway bill needs to build on 
this success, and I think this will go a long way to continue that. 
And the reason for the safety program is so successful is that it has 
States look at data of where people are dying, accidents are occur- 
ring, and come up with a plan to address this. 

So I really think that if there is any division up here in terms 
of philosophical division, it is going to be the role of the States. I 
feel very strongly that the closer you get to the people, the more 
they are aware of what the problems are, and the things that are 
problems in terms of safety in California are not the same as they 
are in Oklahoma. 

So I look forward to this hearing, and I appreciate your list of 
witnesses. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Inhofe follows:] 

Statement of Hon. James M. Inhofe, 

U.S. Senator from the State of Oklahoma 

We are making very good progress in reducing both the rate and overall number 
of fatalities on our Nation’s roads — but it is still not good enough. 

In 2008 just over 37,000 people were killed on our highways. I think everybody 
knows somebody who has been killed or severely injured in an auto accident. This 
is clearly a tragedy that touches every American. 

The good news is that highway deaths have been going down each year since 
2005, when there were 43,500 fatalities. There are a number of critical ways to save 
lives on our roads by influencing driver behavior and increasing the safety of our 
roads. 

Despite what some may think this Committee does not have jurisdiction over the 
driver behavior side. However, it is important to work with States to reduce drunk 
driving, increase seat belt use, and generally encourage safer driving. What I oppose 
is forcing a one size fits all Washington solution on all States. A perfect example 
of this is the sanction approach (favored by some on this Committee and some of 
the witnesses today) that withholds highway funds from States that do not enact 
specific laws. I support rewarding States for results (e.g. higher seat belt use, de- 
creases in drunk driving) and campaigns like Secretary LaHood’s efforts against 
texting while driving. 

This Committee has jurisdiction over the physical condition and design of our 
transportation infrastructure. It is estimated that from one-third to over one-half of 
all fatalities result from deficiencies in roadway conditions. We need to make our 
roads and bridges safer. One of the witnesses today. Dr. Miller, has conducted re- 
search that found roadway condition to be a contributing factor in over half of all 
deaths resulting from motor vehicle crashes and 38 percent of the non-fatal injuries. 
His research also determined that in terms of crash outcome severity, road condi- 
tions are the single most lethal contributing factor in roadway fatalities — greater 
than speeding, alcohol, or not wearing seat belts. 

SAFETEA created a new core safety program — which I think is the single most 
important thing achieved in the $286.4 billion bill. The next highway bill needs to 
build on this success. I think this will go a long way to continue the historic declines 
in highway deaths. 

The reason the safety program is so successful is that it requires States to exam- 
ine data on where people are dying and where accidents are occurring and to devise 
a plan to address the greatest roadway safety problems in the State. It has States 
determine the best solutions to address their most unsafe conditions. It is critical 
that we continue to follow this data driven, flexible approach. 

One example of how we deviated from this approach is the Safe Routes to School 
Program. This is not a safety program — it is a healthy lifestyle program. Its real 
goal is to encourage kids to walk and bike to school — a worthwhile goal, but let’s 
remember: this not a safety issue, and it shouldn’t be paid for by road users as our 
infrastructure is crumbling around us. This program received over $600 million in 
the last bill and was 14 percent of the size of the entire safety program in 2009. 
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Countless studies have proven the safest way for children to get to school is in 
a yellow school bus. If the goal of this program were truly to get our children to 
school more safely, it would be to encourage them to take the school bus. I believe 
we’d save more lives if the Safe Routes to School money was put back into the safety 
program and children were encouraged to ride school buses. 

This next highway bill needs to focus on the core safety program and build on 
its successes. I’d like to see a much larger, more data driven safety program. I’d also 
like to create a new safety performance measure that will highlight successful out- 
comes and assess how States are doing when it comes to saving lives. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you, Senator Inhofe, and I do look for- 
ward to continuing our work on this and other issues. 

We are so happy to see Senator Lautenberg here. There are lead- 
ers in the Senate on various issues, and if you had asked any Sen- 
ator, if you asked about safety on our Nation’s transportation free- 
ways and our highways and our mass transit, Frank Lautenberg’s 
name would be at the top of the list. 

I am so glad you are here. Senator. Please proceed. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, 
U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Senator Lautenberg. Thank you. Madam Chairman, and thank 
you for getting on with the attempt to establish an opportunity for 
a new highway bill. It is critical. One need only be on our highways 
to see how critical it is. 

Well, since I came to the Senate — and I thank you for your com- 
ments, Madam Chairman — I have fought to make our roads safer. 
In 1984 I authored the legislation that set the minimum drinking 
age at 21. Before that, to drink legally you had to be 21 in some 
States and 18 in others. We had a situation in New Jersey when 
our drinking age was 21 and our colleagues, our friends across the 
river, it was 18. And as a consequence, we developed a reputation 
for having a blood border because young people would go to New 
York City and have a good time, and often the results at the end 
of the evening were catastrophic. So we changed the law, and the 
minimum drinking age became 21 across the Nation. 

The Department of Transportation has determined that this law 
is responsible for saving more than 24,000 lives since it was writ- 
ten. It is a stadium full of young people. In 2000 we built on that 
safety record by passing another law to set the maximum level of 
alcohol in a driver’s blood at .08, and that law has helped further 
end drink driving, reducing drunk driving fatalities, credited with 
saving approximately 500 lives every year. 

So I am proud of these accomplishments, but make no mistake, 
there is more work to do. And as we consider different ways to pro- 
tect drivers, passengers, pedestrians, we have to remember one 
thing that has a proven record of reducing fatality rates quickly 
and effectively, and that is shifting the behavior, changing the be- 
havior of drivers. In fact according to DOT more than 90 percent 
of crashes on our roads are caused by human factors alone, speed- 
ing, distracted driving, and obviously drunk driving. 

So that is why I introduced a common sense bill a few months 
ago to stop the convicted drunk drivers from becoming repeat of- 
fenders. This bill will make the highways safer by requiring con- 
victed drunk drivers to install ignition interlocks on their cars. 
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These devices will not let a vehicle start if the driver has any al- 
coholic content on their breath, and these systems are proven to 
work. A study by the Center for Disease Control found that re-ar- 
rests among convicted drunk drivers dropped by 73 percent when 
the ignition interlock was available in their car. 

It is also essential that we take the dangers posed by massive 
trucks seriously. Large trucks account for just 3.5 percent of all the 
registered vehicles on our roads, and yet they are involved in more 
than 11 percent of all motor vehicle crash deaths. The fact is dou- 
ble and triple trailers don’t belong on our highways. Yet, a loophole 
in our law allows them to endanger the public. We have to close 
the loophole, block these long overweight trucks from using our na- 
tional highway system. 

And finally we cannot ignore the risks posed to motorcycle driv- 
ers on our roads. In 1995 the law that I wrote, the Federal law that 
required these drivers to wear helmets, was repealed. And the rate 
of deaths among motorcycle riders has skyrocketed ever since. 
Head injury is the leading cause of death in motorcycle crashes, 
and we have to do more to encourage motorcycle drivers to wear 
helmets. 

We have a lot of work ahead of us. I am looking forward. Madam 
Chairman, to hearing from our witnesses on how we can make our 
roads safer and working with your and our colleagues on this Com- 
mittee, we want to accomplish these goals. 

And I thank you. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. Senator. 

The Honorable John D. Porcari, Deputy Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, we welcome you 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. PORCARI, DEPUTY SECRETARY 

OF TRANSPORTATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

Mr. Porcari. Thank you. Chairman Boxer and Ranking Member 
Inhofe, members of the Committee. Thanks for the opportunity to 
address the Department of Transportation’s single highest priority, 
which is safety and safety’s role in the next reauthorization for sur- 
face transportation. 

Improving highway safety throughout the United States by re- 
ducing road fatalities and injuries is one of our high priority per- 
formance goals, and I am pleased to report that we are making 
progress on that. In 2008 the number of fatalities on our roadways 
fell to the lowest rate ever recorded. For 2009 we are on track to 
do even better as fatalities continue to decline. 

This is welcome news, and much of the credit goes to the effec- 
tive intermodal partnerships to improve highway safety conducted 
by dot’s Federal Highway Administration, National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration, Federal Motor Carrier Safety Ad- 
ministration, and our State and local partners. We are grateful for 
their continued leadership. 

I would also like to thank Congress for more than doubling the 
amount of Federal aid funds available for highway safety under 
SAFETEA-LU. This additional funding has been tremendously im- 
portant in helping us to enhance Eederal research on traffic safety. 
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implement valuable safety programs, and encourage innovative, 
community-based approaches to road safety. 

But there is still much work ahead of us. Too many individuals 
continue to be killed and injured on our highways, especially in 
drunk driving and distracted driving incidents. Our Department 
has set a goal to reduce the rate of highway fatalities from the cur- 
rent rate of approximately 1.25 per 100 million vehicle miles trav- 
eled to no more than 1.16 by the end of 2011. To achieve that goal 
we will need a comprehensive multi-agency, multi-disciplinary ef- 
fort coupled with highly effective reauthorizing legislation. 

Reauthorization offers many critical opportunities to help us 
refocus our transportation policies so we can continue on the path 
toward making the Nation’s transportation system safer for every- 
one. 

Let me share a preliminary overview of some of these efforts. 
One, the DOT Safety Council, which I chair, brings DOT senior 
leadership together from across the Department to address high 
priority, cross-cutting safety topics. This has proven to be a very ef- 
fective vehicle for elevating our focus on issues like distracted driv- 
ing, operator fatigue, and safety management systems. 

The Safety Council’s first action, by the way, was to endorse Sec- 
retary LaHood’s transit safety reform bill, and I would note that 
this legislation must be enacted now. The tragic Metrorail crash 
that occurred here in Washington last June along with accidents 
and safety lapses on transit systems from San Francisco to Chicago 
to Boston underscores the need for new regulations that apply na- 
tional, consistent safety standards to all rail transit agencies. The 
Federal Transit Administration currently lacks the authority need- 
ed to set these standards, and we need to remedy the situation. 

Two, we are implementing a DOT roadway safety plan that will 
focus on coordinating our roadway safety activities from both a 
strategic and performance perspective to ensure that we achieve 
the desired outcomes. This effort requires sustained cooperation 
and outreach among DOT’s modal agencies. 

Three, we are focused on changing drivers’ behaviors through our 
highly visible and successful distracted driving campaign, which in- 
cludes efforts to provide incentives to States to promote laws cur- 
tailing unsafe cell phone use. We must sustain the momentum we 
have developed through consumer education, law enforcement, re- 
search, and other mechanisms. 

Fourth, we are encompassing pedestrians and bicyclists in our 
safety programs through our Livable Communities initiative, which 
aims to make communities safer while also improving the quality 
of life for families and businesses. This is a transformational ap- 
proach that improves access to a range of safe, sustainable trans- 
portation options. 

In addition to these priorities, we also have to improve our ana- 
lytical and data collection capabilities and continue to refine our 
existing efforts to improve safety on rural and tribal roads and be- 
yond. 

All these efforts help to ensure that DOT’s safety agenda pre- 
serves lives and delivers to the American people the safest, most 
reliable roadways in the Nation. 
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Madam Chairman, that concludes my remarks, and I will he 
pleased to take your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Porcari follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 

THE HONORABLE JOHN D. PORCARI 
DEPUTY SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION 

BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON 

ENVIRONMENT & PUBLIC WORKS 
U.S. SENATE 

Opportunities to Improve Transportation Safety 

APRIL 14, 2010 

Chairman Boxer, Ranking Member Inhofe, and Members of the Committee, thank you 
for holding this hearing today to focus attention on the pressing need that faces us in the next 
surface transportation reauthorization legislation to pursue all possible opportunities to reduce 
fatalities and injuries on our Nation’s highways. 

Transportation safety is the Department of Transportation’s (DOT) highest priority. As 
you know, improving highway safety requires a comprehensive, multi-agency and multi- 
disciplinary effort. Through the combined efforts of the DOT and the entire highway safety 
community, the number of traffic fatalities in 2009 is projected to be below 34,000 — ^the lowest 
level since 1954. Despite those gains, too many individuals continue to be killed and injured on 
our Nation's highways. 

As we approach reauthorization of surface transportation programs, concerted efforts to 
improve safety are needed for all surfaee transportation modes. Safety problems vary from State 
to State, and it is important that data-driven, performance-oriented programs be established to 
identify the most cost-effective strategies to improve safety in each jurisdiction. Innovation and 
technology will be critical to improving vehicle, operator, and infrastructure safety. 

Infrastructure improvements reduce the number of crashes and the severity of crashes. They are 
designed to work in concert with vehicle and behavioral measures to improve driver performance 
and diminish severity through tools such as signage, pavement friction, rumble strips, the Safety 
Edge, and cable median barriers. We must also explore innovative ways to reduce deaths and 
serious injuries caused by impaired driving, speeding, failure to wear seatbelts and motorcycle 
helmets, and other high risk behaviors, including distracted driving. 

Secretary LaHood is personally committed to reducing the number of injuries and 
fatalities caused by distracted driving — a dangerous practice that has become a deadly epidemic. 
Our latest research shows that nearly 6,000 people died in 2008 in crashes involving a distracted 
driver, and more than half a million people were injured. Unless we take action now, the 
problem is only going to get worse. In late 2009, the Department hosted a Summit to help 
identify, target, and tackle the fundamental elements of this problem. We brought together over 
300 experts in safety, transportation research, regulatory affairs, and law enforcement. More 
than 5,000 people from across the United States and a dozen countries also participated in the 
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Summit via the web. We also heard from several victims of this behavior whose lives have been 
changed forever. The unanimous conclusion of the Summit participants is that distracted driving 
is a serious and ongoing threat to safety. 

The Administration is committed to addressing the distracted driving epidemic on a 
number of fronts across all modes. In October 2009, President Obama signed an Executive 
Order banning texting while driving for Federal employees when driving government-owned 
vehicles, using government-supplied electronic equipment, and driving privately-owned vehicles 
while on official government business. This Executive Order sends a strong, unequivocal signal 
to the American public that distracted driving is dangerous and unacceptable. 

Education and awareness, together with strong laws and enforcement programs, are also 
essential elements of our action plan, which includes targeted outreach campaigns to inform key 
audiences about the dangers of distracted driving, and high visibility enforcement actions. DOT 
recently launched a national campaign called “Put it Down,” to encourage the public to get 
involved in ending distracted driving, and to encourage implementation of legislation and high 
visibility enforcement to increase consequences for distracted driving. On April 8th, Secretary 
LaHood announced pilot enforcement campaigns for distracted driving in Hartford, Connecticut 
and Syracuse, New York. These pilot programs are similar to previous efforts to curb drunk 
driving and increase scat belt use among drivers and represent the first federally-funded efforts in 
the country specifically focused on the effects of increased enforcement and public advertising 
on reducing distracted driving. Drivers caught texting or talking on a hand-held cell phone will 
be pulled over and ticketed. The message is simple: “Phone in One Hand. Ticket in the Other.” 
Each pilot program is supported by $200,000 in Federal funds and matched by $100,000 from 
the State. The Department will continue to work closely with stakeholders to test program 
strategies and collect and evaluate comprehensive distracted driving-related data needed to better 
understand risks and identify effective solutions. 

In February of this year, Secretary LaHood unveiled another step in the campaign against 
distracted driving — model legislation for use by States to prohibit texting while driving. The 
model State law, prepared by NHTSA and a cross-section of safety and industry organizations, 
would authorize law enforcement officers to stop a vehicle and issue a citation to drivers who are 
texting while driving. This model State law is another powerful tool to help States combat this 
serious threat to public safety. 

The Department is also taking other concrete actions such as encouraging States to install 
rumble strips along roads as an effective way to get the attention of distracted drivers before they 
deviate from their lane. On October 1, 2008, the Federal Railroad Administration issued 
Emergency Order 26 that severely restricts the use of personal electronic devices by railroad 
operating crews. While this Emergency Order is being vigorously enforced, FRA has initiated a 
rulemaking to obtain comments and refine the restrictions contained in the Emergency Order, 
DOT has also initiated rulemakings to ban text messaging and restrict the use of cell phones by 
truck and interstate bus operators while operating vehicles, and to disqualify school bus drivers 
convicted of texting while driving from maintaining their commercial driver’s licenses. 
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The Safe, Accountable, Flexible, Efficient Transportation Equity Act: A Legacy for 
Users (SAFETEA-LU) significantly increased the national policy emphasis on safety and the 
resources available to reduce traffic fatalities and injuries on all public roads. Additionally, the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 provided more than one billion dollars to 
implement safety and operational improvements, including hundreds of miles of rumble strips 
and cable median barriers. Using these resources provided for safety improvements we have 
made progress and seen successful results, many of which I will highlight for you today. I will 
also outline some opportunity areas to reduce fatalities and injuries on our Nation’s highways. 

REDUCING HIGHWAY FATALITIES 

In 2008, the number of individuals who lost their lives on the Nation’s roadways fell to 
37,261, equating to a fatality rate of 1.25 per 100 million vehicle miles traveled (VMT) — the 
lowest rate ever recorded. Occupant fatalities, including individuals killed in passenger cars, 
light trucks, large trucks, and buses, declined for the sixth year in a row to 26,689, the lowest 
annual total since 1975 when the Fatality Analysis Reporting System began collecting data. In 
addition, the number of individuals suffering injuries as a result of motor vehicle crashes in 2008 
was the lowest total since 1988. The number of individuals killed in large truck crashes also 
continues to decline. In 2008, 4,229 people were killed in large truck crashes — 593 less than in 
2007. The number of truck occupant fatalities also declined from 805 in 2007 to 677 in 2008. 

Despite the gains we have made in improving highway safety, in 2008: motorcycle rider 
fatalities continued their eleven-year increase, reaching 5,290; 4,378 pedestrians were killed; 
and, 1 1,773 people were killed in crashes involving an alcohol-impaired driver — about 32 
percent of all motor vehicle fatalities. 

These numbers are not acceptable. That is why the Department considers safety its top 
priority and is dedicating resources to reach its High Priority Performance goal of reducing the 
rate of highway fatalities to 1.13 - 1.16 per 100 million vehicle miles traveled by the end of fiscal 
year 201 1. We will accomplish this through a variety of initiatives aimed at drivers, vehicles, 
improved road design, and the use of technology to improve safety. To most effectively align 
program and policy actions needed to meet key challenges, the Department has established four 
fatality sub-measures — passenger vehicles, nonoccupants (c.g., pedestrians and bicyclists), 
motorcycle riders, and large truck- and bus-related fatalities — which represent the breadth of all 
highway users. The purpose of this approach is to examine more closely the fatality rates of the 
various segments of highway users and develop targeted strategics to combat trends within these 
segments of highway users. 

Some of the greatest gains in reducing fatality rates in the short term lie with influencing 
driver behavior. Over 90 percent of crashes involve some kind of driver error, such as speeding, 
alcohol and drug impairment, and driver distraction. The Department has implemented a number 
of driver behavior programs, including high-visibility enforcement of drunk driving and seat belt 
use laws, new data-driven law enforcement strategies, incentive grants for primary safety belt 
use laws, child passenger protection initiatives, and motorcycle safety programs. The 
Department also recognizes the importance of continuing to reduce the number of collisions at 
the Nation’s approximately 225,000 highway-rail grade crossings and is dedicated to reducing 
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the number of highway-rail grade crossing fatalities and injuries. Although these programs have 
played a significant role in improving highway safety, much work remains. 

PROGRAMS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

Comprehensive Safety Programs and Partnerships 

At DOT, we are taking advantage of many opportunities for intermodal partnerships to 
help improve highway safety. For instance, the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA), the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NFfTSA), and the Federal Motor Carrier 
Safety Administration (FMCSA) have collaborated on the DOT Speed Management Strategic 
Initiative. Through this effort, the Department has not only worked at the national level to 
provide leadership for promoting effective speed management programs, but also has worked 
directly with States to fund speed management demonstration projects. DOT has also 
implemented a training program that is being delivered to States to provide guidance in setting 
appropriate speed limits and enforcing them. 

FHWA, NHTSA, and FMCSA also have collaborated on the USDOT Traffic Records 
Coordinating Committee, an intermodal team that provides coordinated Federal leadership to 
maximize the efficiency and effectiveness of integrated roadway, traffic and safety data 
collection and analysis. FHWA and FMCSA have supported NHTSA in the implementation of 
the State Traffic Safety Information System Improvement Grant program which provides grants 
to States to improve their data systems. FHWA, in consultation with FMCSA and NHTSA, has 
developed a Crash Data Improvement Program that gives States a detailed analysis of their crash 
data systems, training on how to make improvements, and individualized attention from data 
systems experts. In addition to these and other multi-modal efforts to improve safety, DOT 
agencies are also actively implementing safety programs within their respective jurisdictions. 

FHWA has conducted Safety Summits with tribal governments in six States in 
coordination with the Department of Interior’s Bureau of Indian Affairs to address highway 
safety issues. In some States, the crash rates on tribal lands is disproportionately higher than 
other areas in the State, and these summits have been instrumental in identifying issues and 
mitigating strategies. 

Federal Highway Administration Programs 

FHWA actively pursues improved highway safety through a collaborative, multi-faceted 
approach that addresses the “4Es of safety” — engineering, education, enforcement, and 
emergency medical services. Using a data-driven approach, FHWA works with other safety 
agencies at DOT and with safety partners to bring cutting-edge research and technology to some 
key safety areas, including intersections, roadway departures, and pedestrian safety. 

Highway Safety Improvement Program . SAFETEA-LU authorized the Highway Safety 
Improvement Program (HSIP) as a new core Federal-aid formula program and more than 
doubled the amount of highway safety funding for the States by authorizing $5.1 billion over 
four years. The HSIP emphasizes a results-bascd, data-driven, strategic approach to improving 
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highway safety. The program provides States with flexibility to use funds for safety projects on 
all public roads and publicly-owned pedestrian and bicycle paths, and to focus State efforts on 
implementation of State Strategic Highway Safety Plans (SHSPs). FHWA took rapid and 
aggressive action to get guidance and information out to States and stakeholders as soon as 
SAFETEA-LU was signed into law, FHWA, through its Division offices, provided hands on 
technical assistance to the States to develop and implement their State Strategic Highway Safety 
Plans, All States have plans in place, as required by statute, and are implementing these plans 
now. The SHSP is a data-driven, multi-year comprehensive plan that establishes statewide goals, 
objectives, and key emphasis areas, FHWA’s emphasis on a collaborative approach to 
improving safety is especially critical in the HSIP, where each State’s SHSP addresses all "4Es" 
of safety described above. Also as part of the HSIP, a new High Risk Rural Roads Program was 
established that provides funding for construction and operational improvements on rural major 
or minor collectors or rural local roads. Rural two-lane, two-way road fatality rates continue to 
be signiilcantly higher than the fatality rates on the Interstate. More than fifty-five percent of 
total highway fatalities nationwide occur on rural roads, and the fatality rate for rural crashes is 
more than two and one-half times greater than the fatality rate for urban crashes. 

The Highways for LIFE Program . The Highways for LIFE program has provided support 
for training, workshops, and showcases to advance the adoption of Road Safety Audits (RSA) as 
a standard of practice by States and local highway agencies across the Nation. RSAs arc used to 
identify measures to improve safety at high crash occurrence locations. Research has shown 
implementation of RSA recommendations lead to significant reduction of crashes. Such research 
has also supported the demonstration and promotion of Safety Edge, a simple, low cost, 
technology for adding a wedge to the edge of pavement during construction, which significantly 
reduces runoff the road recovery crashes due to edge drop-off 

Safe Routes to School . SAFETEA-LU authorized $612 million over five years for a new 
Safe Routes to School (SRTS) program to; enable and encourage children, including those with 
disabilities, to walk and bicycle to school; make walking and bicycling to school safer and more 
appealing; and facilitate the planning, development, and implementation of projects that will 
improve safety, and reduce traffic, fuel consumption, and air pollution in the vicinity of schools. 
Working with States, FHWA moved quickly to implement this program. As of December 2009, 
over 6,400 schools have or will benefit from the SRTS program, and FHWA has hosted four 
national meetings for State SRTS Coordinators to provide training. I would also note that SRTS 
has been cited as an example of the type of community-based program compatible with the goals 
of the Administration’s Livable Communities Initiative. 

At Congress’ direction, FHWA established and convened a Federal Advisory Committee 
that has studied and developed a strategy for advancing SRTS programs nationwide. The 
Federal Advisory Committee’s report entitled “Safe Routes to School: A Transportation Legacy, 
A National Strategy to Increase Safety and Physical Activity among American Youth” was sent 
to Congress in 2008. The report included several recommendations for sustaining and improving 
the SRTS program. Among the recommendations, the report proposed continuing a full-time 
SRTS coordinator at the State level, increasing Federal funding, streamlining the compliance and 
assurance processes for projects under title 23, and promoting and encouraging support for SRTS 
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among partners. In addition, the report encouraged innovative solutions, including training for 
motorists and children. 

Work Zone Safety . In 2008, work zone fetalities were down nearly 40 percent since 
2002, with 720 work zone fatalities out of the 37,261 total fatalities that year. FHWA has made 
improvements to work zone safety and mobility through standardization, rulemaking and 
outreach. All national standards to control traffic through work zones are contained in the 
FHWA Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices (MUTCD). Key FHWA regulations in this 
area including the Work Zone Safety and Mobility Rule; the Temporary Traffic Control Devices 
Rule; and the Worker Visibility Rule are intended to provide safer and less disruptive work 
zones. Additionally, under the Work Zone Safety Training Grants Program, a total of 24 work 
zone related training courses have been held 946 times across the country since late 2007, and 
more than 23,000 individuals have been trained. A comprehensive repository of information 
designed to help improve work zone safety is made available under the Work Zone Safety 
Information Clearinghouse. In conjunction with the Highways for LIFE efforts to accelerate the 
adoption of innovations and new technologies, FHWA has also established a Work Zone Peer-to- 
Peer Program that serves as a resource to agencies looking for better methods, tools, and 
strategies to improve work zone safety and mobility. 

Bridge Safety Efforts . The FHWA Highway Bridge Program supports State and local 
efforts to improve conditions, and thus safety, of highway bridges. Since its inception, the 
Highway Bridge Program in combination with other Federal, State, and local funding programs, 
has been successful in reducing bridge deficiencies. As of December 2009, there were 1 1 7,4 1 9 
bridges out of 602,977 inventoried nationwide that were on the National Highway System 
(NFIS). Of those, 25,684, or 2 1 .9 percent, were considered deficient. That represents a reduction 
of 3.6 percentage points from 1999, when 33,154 out of 130,199, or 25.5 percent, of NHS 
bridges inventoried were deficient. When a bridge is classified as deficient, it does not mean that 
it is likely to collapse or that it is unsafe. Rather, a deficient bridge typically requires significant 
maintenance and repair to remain in service, and eventual rehabilitation or replacement is needed 
to address the deficiencies. Thousands of well-trained and dedicated bridge inspectors in the 
National Bridge Inspection Program work every day to ensure that critical safety issues for all 
bridges including those with deficiencies are identified and acted upon to protect the traveling 
public. With an aging infrastructure and limited resources, it is vitally important to continuously 
monitor the condition of the Nation’s bridges and frequently assess the load-carrying capacity of 
those bridges that are showing signs of deterioration. 

Safety Research, Technology, and Iimovation . Developing new technologies and tools 
through a strong research and development program in highway safety is a key component of 
FHWA’s strategy to reduce highway deaths and injuries. FHWA conducts its own research and 
collaborates extensively with others who sponsor highway safety research and technology, 
including States and universities. For example, FHWA is evaluating low cost safety 
improvements with State and local partners, and maintaining a web-based clearinghouse of 
available safety effectiveness information so that the information is readily available to our 
partners. FHWA is also using advanced crash simulation and analysis to enhance the design of 
median cable barriers and other roadside hardware to make roadsides safer, and we have been 
working on Human Centered Systems to ensure that driver responses are considered in road 
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design. FHWA is deploying a new generation of safety analysis software to assist States in 
making cost-effective safety investment decisions. FHWA is evaluating new, low-cost signing 
and pavement marking treatments to better manage speeds on main roads through rural 
communities and at horizontal curves, and to improve the safety of pedestrians and bicyclists on 
our roads and streets. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN REAUTHORIZATION TO IMPROVE TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY 

As long as people continue to lose their lives on our Nation’s highways, DOT will remain 
committed to finding methods for reducing fatalities and injuries. Building on the strong 
foundation of safety requirements and resources provided by SAFETEA-LU, the Department 
sees many opportunities for improving highway safety through refocused transportation policies. 
Such opportunities include: 

• Utilizing the DOT Safety Council, established by the Secretary under my chairmanship, 
which brings DOT senior leadership together to focus on the single issue of how to save 
lives. It operates under five guiding principles: a) providing a unified safety message, b) 
systematic, data-driven decision-making, c) open and frank dialog, d) transparency, and 
e) identification and recognition of safety action teams. Since its inception, topics the 
Council has addressed include new regulatory authority for FTA safety oversight 
authority and new metrics to track the Department's safety programs. Recently, the 
Committee formed two action teams to address what it considers to be high priority, 
cross-cutting, safety topics-safety culture and hours of service. 

• Implementing a DOT Roadway Safety Plan for reducing fatalities and serious injuries on 
our Nation’s highways and roadways. This plan will focus on coordinating the actions 
and initiatives of the DOT organizations and will seek to identify any gaps or 
opportunities where further work is needed. In this respect, the Roadway Safety Plan will 
have both a strategic view of roadway safety, and a performance perspective to assure 
that expected outcomes are identified and achieved. 

• Exploring innovative ways to reduce deaths and serious injuries caused by driver 
inattention through initiatives such as the Distracted Driving campaign and incentivizing 
States to promote laws to curtail unsafe cell phone use and eliminate texting while 
driving. 

• Focusing on the safety of all road users including pedestrians and bicyclists through the 
Department’s Livable Communities Initiative to make communities safer for people of all 
ages. 

• Enacting the transit safety reform bill as submitted by Secretary LaHood, on behalf of 
President Obama, to the Congress back in December 2009, in order to apply national, 
consistent safety standards to all rail transit agencies and ensure safe operation of rail 
transit systems that provide more than 10 billion passenger trips each year. 
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• Developing analyses and procedures to understand roadway departure crash causation; 
support better roadside safety design; evaluate infrastructure and intersection 
configurations to improve motorist, pedestrian, and bicyclist safety; and conduct research 
and deployment of best practices in safety training and management. 

• Developing new tools for analyzing safety solutions, and strongly promoting proven, 
cost-effective steps, such as Safety Edge technology, rumble strips, and cable median 
barriers to help prevent roadway departures. More than fifty percent of fatal crashes 
involve a vehicle leaving the roadway. 

• Streamlining reporting requirements contained in the HSIP and fostering greater 
transparency by posting the SHSPs online. Also ensuring that States periodically update 
and implement SHSPs. 

• Ensuring continued progress in rural road safety by providing a more workable definition 
of “high risk rural roads” contained in the High Risk Rural Road Program to enable 
increased State participation. 

• Improving the quality, consistency, and timeliness of work zone safety data to identify 
and quickly address potential safety problems. 

• Working closely with tribes, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and others to address the 
disproportionate level of fatalities on tribal roads. 

• Improving safety data to support truly data-driven decisions about project selection and 
improve safety performance. Continuing to assist States in improving their data quality 
and collection of roadway inventory data. 

• Continuing the important research on IntelliDrive technologies that provide critical safety 
warnings to drivers alerting them of hazardous situations. By enabling smart 
infrastructure and advanced vehicle to vehicle communications technology, the potential 
exists to dramatically reduce the number of crashes, injuries, and fatalities on our 
roadways. 

CONCLUSION 

This is just a preliminary view of some of the opportunities we have identified for 
improving transportation safety on our Nation’s highways through transportation policies that 
can be implemented in the next reauthorization of surface transportation programs. Be assured 
that safety is, and will continue to be, the Department's top priority, and reducing highway 
fatalities is one of the Department’s High Priority Performance Goals. We look forward to 
continued work with this Committee, the States, and our partners in the transportation 
community to implement sound transportation policies to save lives. 

Thank you and I am happy to respond to your questions. 
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Environment and Public Works Committee 
April 14, 2010 Hearing 
Follow-Up Questions for Written Submission 

Question for Deputy Secretary Porcari 

SeiMtor Barbara Boxer 

Question: In your testimony you mentioned that State Highway Strategic Plans, which are required under 
the Highway Safety Improvement Program, should be updated periodically. How often do you think they 
should be updated? 

Answer: SAFETEA-LU requires States to evaluate their Strategic Highway Safety Plans 
(SHSPs) but does not specify a requirement or timing for updates. An update should be 
determined by a State’s evaluation of its SHSP. A State should analyze its safety data on an 
annual basis to identify trends and determine whether the SHSP still addresses the current state 
of safety. This will help them know if it is time to do a more comprehensive evaluation. Also, if 
some strategies are not being implemented or do not appear to be useful, then an update is 
needed. States should be given a three- to five-year period to update their SHSPs. This would 
give them the time to accurately evaluate their SHSPs, identify their safety needs including any 
emerging issues, and work with safety stakeholders to develop the most effective strategies to 
address them. 
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Senator Boxer. Thank you very much, Mr. Porcari. 

Do you feel you have enough safety data coming from the State 
and local level? And is this something we need to address in our 
bill, getting better data? 

Mr. Porcari. It is an excellent question because although the 
data collection has improved tremendously through SAFETEA-LU 
and through some of the mechanisms established in SAFETEA-LU, 
there are clearly gaps left. And if we are developing performance 
measures for safety, they should have strong data behind them. 

Crash Data Improvement Program work that has a detailed 
analysis of the data is important to make sure that — not just on 
the national highway system, but on all of our roads, including our 
rural roads, which are disproportionately represented in accident 
data — that we have data to build a strong program. 

Again, I would emphasize that SAFETEA-LU is a very strong 
start on this. 

Senator Boxer. OK. Would you work with us? Because as we try 
to improve the situation, especially since SAFETEA-LU was done, 
we have more opportunities through computers. I mean, they are 
improved all the time, communications. So clearly we need to up- 
date that. Would you work with us on this issue? 

Mr. Porcari. Yes, Madam Chair, we would look forward to that. 

Senator Boxer. I think it ought to be, supposing 1 day Senator 
Inhofe wanted to know what is happening in his State, there 
should be a click and find out kind of way to do it, it seems to me. 
And I don’t think it is an intrusion on the local or State people. 
It is just important for us to know so that we can help our States. 
It may say X number of accidents happened at this crossing, and 
therefore as we do our bill, we want to improve that crossing. 

So will you work with us on that section? 

Mr. Porcari. We will. Madam Chair. 

Senator Boxer. We are going to ask you to work with us on lots 
of different sections, but that is one we really care about. 

The National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue Study 
Commission, members of whom have testified before us, rec- 
ommended setting a goal of reducing fatalities by 50 percent by 
2025. In your opinion, is this an achievable goal? And if so, what 
can we do to help achieve it? 

Mr. Porcari. Madam Chair, it is a very ambitious goal. It is a 
stretch goal. I believe it is important to have a stretch goal for safe- 
ty. As I previously mentioned our high priority performance goals, 
which is one of the primary tools that the Office of Management 
and Budget uses to evaluate departmental performance, includes 
reducing the highway fatality rate. 

We think that into the future as we continue to reduce the fatal- 
ity rate that a stronger, stretch goal makes sense. 

Senator Boxer. OK. In your testimony, you call for the develop- 
ment of a DOT roadway safety plan for reducing fatalities and inju- 
ries. Can you describe what such a plan would entail, and would 
it take congressional action? 

Mr. Porcari. We are currently developing that. What we are try- 
ing to do is make sure that we break down the modal barriers be- 
tween the individual modes on issues like highway safety. And as 
we build our budget, for example, for fiscal year 2012, we are look- 
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ing at highway safety holistically. NHTSA, the Federal Motor Car- 
rier Safety Administration, FHWA, and the Research and Innova- 
tive Technology Administration, in particular, are working across 
those modal lines and being modally neutral on these programs so 
that we can deploy resources most effectively. 

We believe, at least at the present time, that we can do that 
within our existing authority. We may need to make some changes 
going forward, and we would look forward to working with you to 
do that. 

Senator Boxer. Well, thank you very much. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Secretary Porcari, let me just read from the Highway Adminis- 
tration, “Although 23 percent of the U.S. population live in rural 
areas, in 2007 rural fatalities accounted for 57 percent of all traffic 
fatalities in 2007.” So there is a separate $90 million a year Rural 
Road Program that looks solely at rural roads, but it is obviously 
completely inadequate. 

Now, your background was the State of Maryland, and you do, 
obviously, you have rural areas there, as well as very large metro- 
politan areas. It just seems to me coming from a rural State that 
the focus is not really adequately distributed between where the 
problems are. How do you want to address the problem that is 
pointed out in not your statement, in the statement of the Adminis- 
tration that a very large percentage of those fatalities are from 
rural areas? 

Mr. Porcari. Clearly, Senator, you have put your finger on one 
of the real gaps in our safety efforts. The strategic highway safety 
plans that individual States develop with our partners, including 
Federal partners, should also be tailored to local and individual 
needs. One of the areas that we all need to focus more on is the 
rural roads. All four of the Es — engineering, education, enforce- 
ment, and emergency medical services — apply to that. There are 
some fundamental data collection issues that I believe we need to 
work together on so that we can positively impact that unaccept- 
ably high fatality rate on rural roads. 

The gaps in data typically are more at the local and rural road 
portions of the system. Knowing where the high accident locations 
are and where the efforts should be focused is an important first 
step. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, I would ask the question, since you said 
they should be tailored. Who is in the best position to tailor this? 
How do you see the States? Because one of the debates we are 
going to have up here is the difference of opinion as to the States’ 
role. We go through this quite often. Do you think or is it your 
opinion from the last thing you said that some of the States and 
local communities or entities, whatever they are, counties or other- 
wise, have the accurate data to plug into this? What do you see as 
the States’ role in this? 

Mr. Porcari. The States have an important role, first in formu- 
lating the overall strategic highway safety plan because it needs to 
be tailored to meet individual needs. The data collection part of it 
cannot be done by States alone. The local partners, in particular 
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where we are talking about rural or tribal roads, need to be part 
of it as well. 

Clearly, one of the gaps that we have is that data collection. And 
if you look at the individual States’ strategic highway safety plans, 
many of them specifically identify that as a gap that they need to 
address. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, I know AASHTO has come out in strong 
support of each State settings its own goals and a larger percent- 
age of the influence in the new program that we hope will be com- 
ing out be given to the States. So that is something that I would 
like to have all of us keep in mind as we move forward. And I think 
we are going to be facing the same thing when we talk about an 
overall transportation reauthorization bill in areas other than safe- 
ty, too. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary and Madam Chairman. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. 

Senator Lautenberg. 

Senator Lautenberg. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

Thank you. Secretary Porcari, for your testimony and your good 
work on behalf of safety on our roads. 

Despite the fact that large trucks take longer to stop, have a 
higher rate of rollovers, pose tremendous wear and tear on our 
crumbling transportation infrastructure, some are proposing relax- 
ing the ban on large trucks that weigh more than 80,000 pounds 
and are longer than 53 feet on our interstate highway system. 

What might be the impact of more large trucks on the highways 
on fatalities? 

Mr. Porcari. Senator, the current truck size and weight require- 
ments that the Federal Highway Administration administers re- 
flect that balance that we need between safety, infrastructure pres- 
ervation, and truck productivity that Congress decided was appro- 
priate. Safety should be the overriding consideration as always in 
this. 

We look forward to working with Congress to make sure that an 
appropriate balance of those three factors is maintained. The very 
real issues associated with weight and size of vehicles are some- 
thing that we are very focused on, and we want to make sure we 
maintain that appropriate balance. 

Senator Lautenberg. Well, I would appreciate a very close ex- 
amination of that because the statistics tell us that there is danger 
ahead if we increase the use of these larger trucks on our high- 
ways. 

A proven method to reduce drunk driving is through the use of 
ignition interlock devices. Studies that I mentioned have found that 
re-arrest rates decrease by 73 percent. Fatalities drop by 30 per- 
cent for convicted drunk drivers with ignition interlocks. 

Therefore, do you think that higher employment of these devices 
might be beneficial to reduce the fatalities that result from drunk 
driving? 

Mr. Porcari. Senator, we agree that ignition interlocks can play 
a larger role than they do now in reducing drunk driving. As you 
point out, it is clear from the data that they work and that they 
are highly effective. There are 12 States at this point that have en- 
acted laws requiring ignition interlocks by all drunk driving offend- 
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ers, and we look forward to continuing to research this issue as 
well, whether it is ignition interlock or any other technological 
means that helps reduce the rate of drunk driving. 

Senator Lautenberg. Is it likely that the use of these devices 
would assist in that endeavor? 

Mr. PoRCARi. I think it is clear from the data, Senator, that in- 
creased use of the devices has clearly resulted in a safety benefit. 

Senator Lautenberg. By the way, to my friend and colleague. 
Senator Inhofe, Jennings Randolph. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Inhoee. Yes. I remember that well. 

Senator Lautenberg. Yes, I remember it myself. 

I wrote the helmets required law for motorcyclists in 1991. The 
law was repealed in 1995. Motorcycle fatalities skyrocketed since 
that time. If we are to have real gains in motorcycle safety, isn’t 
it time to reinstate the law that requires helmets to be worn by all 
motorcycle operators and passengers? 

Mr. PORCARI. Senator, at the risk of stating the obvious, motor- 
cycle helmet use is the single most effective way to reduce motor- 
cycle fatalities. We strongly support motorcycle helmet laws be- 
cause they do work. And our NHTSA data has shown that using 
helmets is 37 percent effective in preventing fatal injuries to riders 
and 41 percent effective for passengers. Those are clearly big safety 
gains, and again it is the single most effective thing that any mo- 
torcycle rider or passenger can do. 

Senator Lautenberg. Thank you very much, Mr. Porcari. 

And thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much. 

And would you stand by, not here personally, but would you be 
willing to answer some questions that we didn’t get to ask you, in 
writing? 

Mr. Porcari. Madam Chair, I would be happy to. 

Senator Boxer. Excellent. 

Well, we thank you so much, and now we call up our second 
panel: Mr. Steudle, Laura Dean-Mooney, Jackie Gillan, Deb 
Hubsmith, Gregory Cohen, Ted Miller. And then as we go, I will 
give your formal titles as I call on you, but we thank you all for 
being here very, very much. We look forward to hearing from you. 

Mr. Steudle, we will start with you. You are the Director of the 
Michigan Department of Transportation. So, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF KIRK T. STEUDLE, DIRECTOR, MICHIGAN DE- 
PARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, ON BEHALF OF THE 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY AND TRANS- 
PORTATION OFFICIALS 

Mr. Steudle. Good morning. Chairwoman Boxer and Minority 
Member Inhofe and Senator Lautenberg. 

I am Kirk Steudle. I am the Director of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and I am Chairman of AASHTO Standing 
Committee on Highway Traffic Safety. I am also Chair of the 
SHRP II Program, which is the second generation of the Strategic 
Highway Research Program. And my verbal comments today are 
just taken pieces of my written statement that has been submitted 
for the record. 
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There is no more important topic than highway safety. As has 
been noted in the first panel SAFETEA-LU made significant 
strides in enhancing America’s focus on safety. It increased funding 
for safety, created a new and core safety program, and required all 
States to develop a strategic highway safety plan. 

In May 2007 the AASHTO Board of Directors adopted a national 
goal of halving traffic deaths over two decades. That would trans- 
late into saving 1,000 American lives per year over the next 20- 
year period. 

This year, Michigan will spend nearly $70 million on safety on 
our roadways, targeting signal improvements, signing improve- 
ments, pavement markings, modernizing signalized intersections, 
cable barriers, rumble strips, intelligent transportation systems, 
and safe routes to school. These kind of consistent expenditures 
have helped us to reduce our highway fatalities on Michigan roads 
to 871 in 2009, the lowest since 1924. Our seat belt usage is at 97.9 
percent. That, along with our long history of collaboration, has led 
to this two decade decline in traffic fatalities. 

Nationwide 33,963 Americans perished in traffic collisions in 
2009, a drop of 9 percent from 2008. While that is excellent news, 
we need to continue our progress in reducing highway fatalities. 
AASHTO stands ready to work with you toward this effort. 

To that end AASHTO recommends a series of bold congressional 
actions. Let me stress the key eight recommendations briefly. 

No. 1, Congress should adopt a national goal of halving traffic 
deaths over two decades. We would also like to see for you to call 
for and fund a national summit on highway safety. 

Second, Congress should increase the flexibility and level of fund- 
ing for all safety programs and then continue to fund the High 
Risk Rural Roads Program and update the Safe Routes to School 
Program to further focus on pedestrians. 

Third, Congress should continue the requirement that States de- 
velop and implement strategic highway safety plans and require 
that they be updated at least once during the 6-year reauthoriza- 
tion cycle. And further. Congress should establish an aggressive 
State-determined fatality reduction goal to help achieve the na- 
tional goal. 

Fourth, Congress should provide $20 million per year to enhance 
NHTSA’s State data system. This will enable further development 
of the system to include traffic and roadway characteristics as well 
as injury outcomes. Good data is the foundation for determining 
how and where money and efforts need to be spent. 

Fifth, Congress should support a national effort led by NHTSA 
to develop and recommend model laws and best practices to the 
States to drive down traffic deaths, including rigorous enforcement 
and adjudication of those laws. 

Sixth, Congress should encourage more expeditious deployment 
of technical safety improvements in vehicles through Federal incen- 
tives and regulatory and research and development incentives, 
much like the electronic stability control that is being used in vehi- 
cles. 

Seven, Congress should increase funding for safety research de- 
velopment and technology, and expand the coordination among re- 
search entities. Congress should increase funding for intelligent 
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transportation systems, the IntelliDrive Program, Federal High- 
way, NHTSA and FMCSA’s safety research, and also the SHRP II 
Program. 

And the last one. Congress should provide $5 million to mod- 
ernize the commercial driver’s license information system needed to 
fully implement one drive/one record. In addition $14 million is 
needed for the Department of Homeland Security for the National 
Driver Registry. 

In conclusion. Madam Chairwoman, safety is not just a catch 
phrase or a feel good word. The number of fatalities is not just data 
or rate to compare over years. Safety on our transportation systems 
means that we go home to our families every night. 

We can push last year’s 34,000 deaths lower and lower in future 
years with a focus and intensity to bring more people home every 
night. 

Let me assure you that AASHTO is a strong safety advocate, and 
we are eager to be part of the solution, and we stand ready to as- 
sist you in your legislative deliberations as you craft the next reau- 
thorization bill. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Steudle follows:] 
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Chairman Boxer and Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to testify on 
opportunities to improve transportation safety. My name is Kirk Steudle. I am Director of the 
Michigan Department of Transportation, and am speaking today on behalf of the American 
Association of Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) which represents the state 
departments of transportation (DOTs) of all 50 states, Washington, D.C. and Puerto Rico. 

In my capacity as Chair of AASHTO’s Standing Committee on Highway Traffic Safety, I want 
to thank you for holding this hearing on transportation safety consideration as you prepare to 
take up reauthorization of the federal-aid surface transportation programs. There is no more 
important issue than highway safety, and heightening the awareness highway safety is of utmost 
importance for the health and prosperity of the nation. 

First, I should note that several changes safety funding have been essential contributors to the 
continued downward trend and historic low in highway fatalities in the US, The new, core 
Highway Safety Improvement Program established in SAFETEA LU as part of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Program and funded at $ 1 billion per year, funding increases for programs under the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA), the Federal Motor Carrier Safety 
Administration (FMCSA), and additional funding under the Recovery Act (ARRA) have all had 
positive safety outcomes. But we must do more. 

SAFETEA-LU made significant strides in enhancing the nation’s focus on safety. The 
legislation significantly increased funding for safety programs, created a new apportioned safety 
program, and required all states to develop an evidence-based strategic highway safety plan. 

State DOTs are using these funds to implement effective solutions designed to drive down 
fatalities. The legislation is still in its infancy, thus making it difficult to assess the progress that 
each program has had in reducing fatalities and crashes, but we are very optimistic these 
measures and those we are recommending for future legislation will bring us closer to meeting 
and surpassing our goals. The AASHTO Board of Directors passed in May of 2007, the goal of 
halving fatalities over two decades. This translates to saving 1 000 lives per year from the base 
number — we know that together we can do this. 

In 2010, the Michigan Department of Transportation will spend nearly $70 million on safety, 
targeting signing improvements, pavement markings, modernizing signalized intersections, 
median cable barrier installations and specific safety improvements on our roadways. Such 
focused expenditures over the years of SAFETEA LU have helped in reducing highway fatalities 
on Michigan roadways to 87 1 in 2009, the lowest number since 1 924 (when fatalities were 863). 
A variety of factors have contributed to this decline, including fewer miles driven, Michigan's 
high use of seat belts at 97.9 percent, strict enforcement of traffic laws, roadway engineering and 
vehicle safety improvements. 

The steady national level of 42,000 plus fatalities per year has hopefully ended with 34,000 
deaths being the new plateau reached in 2009. This new level is the result of many factors, not 
the least of which is the economic downturn resulting in less travel overall and less travel by the 
freight industry and the young. But these unique circumstances will not last. 
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As a nation we must do better; with the support of the US Congress we can do better — our future 
depends on it. 

BACKGROUND 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration reports that there were 33,963 highway 
fatalities in 2009, approximately 9 percent fewer than 2008. In Michigan, facilities dropped 
from 980 in 2008 to 871 in 2009, an 1 1 percent reduction. This is excellent news for all of us, but 
instead of celebrating we need to continue to work on reducing this number to zero. It is too 
early to have much detail on the 2009 data, but if trends continue from 2008, we will continue to 
see an increase in seat belt use and a decrease in alcohol-related highway fatalities. However, 32 
percent of highway fatalities involved alcohol. Speeding contributed to 3 1 percent of all fatal 
crashes. Motorcyclist fatalities were 14 percent of the total, making motorcyclists 37 times more 
likely to be killed than passenger car occupants. Twenty-three percent of the people killed on 
our highways were between the ages of 1 6 and 24, and 1 3 percent were age 65 or older. (7) 

The societal cost of crashes in just the larger metro areas is a staggering $164.2 billion annually 
(based on 2006 data). This is nearly two and a half times greater than the $67.6 billion price tag 
for congestion, as reported by AAA'*^. The national cost for crashes equates to an annual per 
person cost of $1 ,05 1 , compared to $430 per person annually for congestion. 1 don’t mean to 
downplay the cost congestion by any means, but curing the safety problem will also greatly 
reduce the congestion problem. Over half of congestion is caused by non-recurring incidents. 
Both safety and congestion need to be addressed aggressively if the nation is to prosper. 

For example, Michigan recently passed a “Quick Clearance” law, which for non-injury crashes, 
requires the vehicles be removed from the traveled roadway as soon as possible. This will 
alleviate both congestion at the crash site and the associated secondary crashes. Many other 
states also have such Quick Clearance laws. Quick Clearance has 4 levels - Move over/slow 
down law; Driver Removal law; Authority Removal law; and Hold Harmless law. The safety 
costs I mentioned include medical, emergency and police services, property damage, lost 
productivity, and quality of life, among other things. NHTSA has estimated the cost of all 
crashes — not just those in the larger cities — to be about $230.6 billion per year’ in year 2000 
dollars. 

The World Health Organization (WHO) forecasts that roadway fatalities and disabling injuries 
will be the second leading cause of productive days lost by 20 1 5, second only to heart disease^*. 
Furthermore, WHO also estimates the cost of road crash injuries at roughly 1-2% of gross 
domestic product in developed countries. According to the National Safety Council, vehicle 
crashes are the Number 1 cause of death in the United States for 3 to 34 year olds. Vehicle 
crashes are among the top three causes of death throughout a person’s lifetime. * They are also 
the Number 1 cause of work-related deaths.^ Solving the safety problem will foster real 
economic growth in this country. 
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AASHTO SAFETY PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS 

In October, 2008 the AASHTO Board of Directors, composed of the chief executives of the 
departments of transportation from the 50 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico 
approved a series of bold Congressional actions to continue our progress in reducing highway 
fatalities. These recommendations follow here: 

1. National Agenda on Htehwav Safety 

Congress should adopt a National goal of halving fatalities over two decades', call for 
and fund a National Summit on Highway Safety ($500,000) to include the US DOT, 
Members of Congress, State transportation and safety officials, and safety advocates; 
and fund a joint AASHTO-GHSA Safety Center of Excellence at S3 million per year. 

AASHTO first adopted in May, 2007 the goal of halving fatalities over two decades, and 
we have worked with our public sector safety partners to have their leadership adopt this 
goal as well. To date many have done so, including the Governors Highway Safety 
Association (GHSA), American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
(AAMVA), Commercial Vehicle Safety Alliance (CVSA), National Association of 
County Engineers (NACE); ; the International Association of Chiefs of Police (lACP) 
and the National Association of State Emergency Medical Safety Officials (NASEMSO) 

In addition, it matches the goal presented to the Congress by the National Surface 
Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commission. The goal also was supported at a 
Visioning Conference’ held in Cambridge MD in 2007 which was attended by over 50 
Industry/govemmental/and transport user associations representing all surface modes. 
Defining a national safety goal brings additional focus to the charge. 

In support of a national summit, the last time the White House held a surface 
transportation safety summit was in 1956 — in conjunction with the launching of the 
Interstate Highway System. It would be fitting for the Congress to lead such a charge 
again as we fund the renewal and enhancement of that system for our future prosperity! 

2. Highway Safety Funding 

Increase the flexibility and level of funding for all safety programs commensurate with 
increases in the other core programs 'funding in order to meet the national safety 
goal 

All the states have developed and implemented a Strategic Highway Safety Plan. These 
were not developed in isolation by the state departments of transportation, but are 
collaboratively developed, statewide plans that depend on local participation since not all 
crashes happen on state highways. These plans prioritize and lay out strategies and 
action plans for addressing a state’s most pressing safety needs ranging from 
infrastructure improvements and engineering to education and behavior; from 
enforcement activities to emergency response strategies. A priority for one state can be 
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very different than for another. For example, trees and moose hits contribute to a large 
percentage of fatalities in the northeastern states. 

However, one common thread among ail state safety plans is the recognition that the 
majority of fatalities occur off the freeway and interstate systems, and on local roadways 
(typically a 60/40 percent split). In our quest to reduce all vehicle crashes, injuries and 
fatalities, future resources must target not only the freeways and interstates, but also these 
local systems. States following their safety plans should have the ability and flexibility to 
apply safety funding to where their most critical needs He, and where they can have the 
biggest impact. However, we want accountability, and the public is demanding it. 
Therefore, spending should be performance-driven to assure the most pressing needs are 
being addressed. 

Specific Highway Safety Improvement Program (HSIP) funding recommendations 
include; 

• Increase HSIP funding commiserate with the other core programs and include 
sufficient enhancements to continue the current funding level for the High Risk 
Rural Road Program; 

• Update the Safe Routes to School Program to increase its focus on pedestrian 
safety and coordination with the State’s Strategic Highway Safety Plan; 

• Eliminate the requirement for developing and reporting the top five percent 
locations in each state currently exhibiting the most severe highway safety needs. 
The intended goals of this requirement are mostly addressed through the 
development and implementation of a state’s Strategic Highway Safety Plan 
(SHSP) and HSIP; 

• To address those safety needs of our rail/highway partners and local governments 
and our walking and biking youths, continue the dedication of funding to the rail- 
highway grade crossing and Safe Routes To School programs. 

In addition, we recommend consolidation of NHTSA funding to the degree possible and 
streamlining of the grant application process. 

3. Strategic Highway Safety Plan Continuation 

Continue the requirement that states develop and implement Strategic Highway Safety 
Plans (SHSP) consistent with their long-range transportation planning and short- 
range programming processes. Require each State to update their plans at least once 
during the new authorization cycle and establish an aggressive State-determined 
fatality reduction goal to help achieve the national goal. 

An extraordinary amount of work and effort went into the development of the SHSP 
plans. They don’t belong on a shelf. They need to be followed, revisited and measured. 
In Michigan, we strive to update our strategic plan every 3 years and have 1 2 active, 
interdisciplinary action teams addressing the 12 strategic focus areas most relevant to 
Michigan. AASHTO is also encouraging each State's Department of Transportation and 
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Governors Highway Safety Office (where this cabinet position is located outside the 
DOT) to host a peer review with adjacent states, thereby furthering collaborative and 
partnership efforts and benefiting on sharing best practices. 

4. Highway Safety Data Collection and Sharing 

Support the further development of the NHTSA State Data System. 

This system should include traffic and roadway characteristics, and injury outcome 
data. We want to encourage all states to participate in the NHTSA Data System, and to 
address and encompass the issues of collection, quality, management and linkage. 
AASHTO recommends $20 million per year to enhance the NHTSA State Data System; 
that the collection of data needed to support safety analyses for all public roads are 
eligible for HSIP and NHTSA safety funding; and that funding ($500,000) be provided 
to AASHTO and GHSA to develop guidance for states on implementing a data- 
collection-analysis system. We also recommend statutory changes that are necessary in 
order to protect individual privacy while providing for the disclosure of information 
related to crashes. 

Good data is the foundation for determining how and where money and efforts need to be 
focused. 

5. Highway Safety Laws and Adjudication 

Support a national effort, led by NHTSA, to develop and recommend model statutes 
and best practices to the States on ways to drive down fatalities, including rigorous 
enforcement and adjudication of those laws. ($750,000 per year) 

Local and state law enforcement agencies are a key and critical component in reducing 
fatalities. They experience many challenges in their daily activities that can have an 
impact on highway safety, from critical law enforcement (work zones, speed, red light 
mnning, distracted driving/cell phone use and aggressive driving) to exposure when 
having someone pulled over. They also play a key role in creating or compiling good 
crash data. 

In many municipal and local courts, penalties against the traffic safety laws that are in 
place are commonly reduced, thus minimizing the emphasis on practices that have shown 
to work to save lives. Efforts to put responsibility back on drivers should be encouraged 
and supported. 


6. Highway Safety Imnrovement in Vehicles 

Incorporate technical safety improvements in vehicles more expeditiously through 
federal incentives, and through regulatory and research and development initiatives. 
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Provide General Fund assistanee either through tax credits or on a cost sharing basis 
to early adopters of auto and truck vehicle advanced safety systems. 

A recent example of a helpful federal initiative is the U.S. Department of Transportation 
rulemaking requiring electronic automated stability systems in all vehicles produced after 
2012. The U.S. DOT estimates that this regulatory action will save at least 5,000 deaths 
per year from the base. 

Federal general fund support for early adopters of advanced safety systems can help spur 
needed economic growth in the languishing auto industry and support our national goal 
of saving lives through a safer vehicle fleet. 

7. Highway Safety Research. Development and Technology 

Enhance the level of funding for safety research, development and technology, and 
expand the coordination between research entities. Increase funding for safety 
research in the following areas: ITS and IntelliDrive R&D, FHWA research, SHRP2 
Research, NHTSA research, and FMCSA research, and eliminate safety research 
designations that have not been identified as part of the National Agenda on Highway 
Safety. 

Specific recommendations include: 

• Increase the overall FHWA research program to $200 million per year. 

• Support overall SHRP 2 implementation funding for all areas, not just safety, at a 
level of $75 million per year and as a takedown from federal-aid apportionments. 

• Increase the overall NHTSA research program to $20 million per year. 

• Increase the overall FMCSA research program to $15 million per year. 

• Provide $ 1 million to FHWA to quantify and qualify the benefits of the safety aspects 
of other modes (non-motorized) 

• Provide $I million to NHTSA to study certain vehicle and behavioral safety issues 

• Amend Section 1 12 of Title 23, USC to allow greater flexibility in use of proprietary 
products on road improvement projects that are beneficial to the public interest, 
especially those that can provide safety benefits to the public^. 

8. Safety Improvements in Drivers Licensing 

Provide $5 Million to complete the modernization of the Commercial Driver Licensing 
Information System (CDLIS), which is needed to fully implement "One Driver-One 
Record. " Provide $14 Million in General Fund support through the Department of 
Homeland Security for the final phase of development of the information hub which 
will allow motor vehicle agencies to implement a one-driver one license system. 
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ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

AASHTO has a long history of collaboration to advance highway safety goals. Five national 
organizations that represent state highway safety organizations that comprise the State Highway 
Safety Alliance - AASHTO, the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
(AAMVA); the Commercial Vehicle Safety Alliance (CVSA); the Governor’ Highway Safety 
Association (GHSA); and the National Association of State EMS Officials (NASEMSO) along 
with the International Association of Chiefs of Police (lACP) recently agreed to a set of 
principles for the next reauthorization of federal highway safety programs. The joint principles, 
which are consistent with the AASHTO positions on highway safety, demonstrate that we have a 
common agenda for highway safety, including the adoption of national goal of halving motor 
vehicle fatalities by 2030, increased funding, streamlined program administration, strengthened 
strategic highway safety planning, enhanced data collection, increased investment in safety 
research, and the use of incentives not sanctions. I have attached our Joint Statement of 
Principles and Recommendations for Surface Transportation Reauthorization. 

We also want to recognize the leadership of Senator Baucus in addressing highway safety issues 
in his bill, S. 791, the “Surface Transportation Safety Act of 2009.” I would like to point out that 
AASHTO’s Board of Directors has approved policies that are supportive of the provision in 
Senator Baucus’ bill that would grant the states greater flexibility to use proprietary products that 
are beneficial to the public interest, including those that can provide safety benefits. We do have 
some concerns with other provisions and look forward to working with Senator Baucus and the 
Committee on those issues. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Safety is not just a catch phrase or a feel good word. The number of fatalities is not just data or a 
rate to compare over the years. Safety on our transportation system means we go home to our 
families every day. It means that we will live through our less then perfect moments to drive 
another day. 

Drivers should take responsibility for their actions, and we as a nation should take responsibility 
for a safe transportation system. We need to break through the plateau. A clear way to success 
is to do something different and to push through that steady level of over 34,000 deaths per year 
with more focus and intensity - to bring people home. This is possible. Our ultimate vision 
should be. , .Zero Fatalities! 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the Committee and let me assure you that 
AASHTO is a very strong safety advocate. We are eager to be part of the solution, and we stand 
ready, in concert with our State Safety Alliance partners, to assist you in your legislative 
deliberations. 
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reauthorization legislation: 

ESTABLISH NATIONAL PERFORMANCE GOAL 
AND 5TATETARCETS 

The State Highway Safely Alliance urges Congress to establish a 
national goal of liaiving motor vehicle fatalities by 2030 and au* 
ihorize a federal program that enables state and Uwal goveniments 
to attain that goal. 

Slate highway safely-related agencies should set stale perfor- 
mance targets in Iheir federalty-fiinded highway safety plans that 
would enable them to move toward attainment of the national goal. 
Tlie Federal Highway Admini.stration (FHWA), the National High- 
way Trafik Safely Adminisiraiioii (NHTSA) and the Federal Motor 
Carrier Safety Administration (FMCSA) should wwk cooperatively 
with state safety-related agencies to identify perfomtance measures 
with which to measure state progress. At the end of each federal fis- 
cal year, states should report results using agreed-upon performance 
measures. Rather than penalizing slates if they are unable to reach 
their safety targets within a fixed time period, the federal safety 
agencies and their state agency counterparts should c<x)pcrativcly 
identify creative strategics for enhancing results at the slate level. 

INCREASE SAFETY FUNDING 

Although progves.s has been made in highway safely, more than 
.37.000 people — more than 1 00 a day --' were killed and 2.4 million 
were injured in motor vehicle crashes in 2008, Mtwt of these crashes 
were preventable. Increased funding must he authorized to enable 
.states to reverse these troubling statistics and meet national safety 
goals and state highway safety targets. The State Highway Safety 
Alliance urges Congress to double federal highway safety program 
funding, increased highway safety funding for the gram programs 
administered by FHWA. NHTSA and FMCSA would enable states 
to improve salety on the roadways, address hazardous driving be- 
havior and ensure that unssife commercial motor vehicles are taken 
off the road. 

STREAMLINE PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 
AND ENHANCE FLEXIBILITY 

The -Alliance urges Congress to consolidate .sqtaratc categorical 
highway safely programs to the greatest extent pos.sible. Federal 
programs should have a single application and application deadline. 
Congress should identify eligible activities for the consolidated fund- 
ing, but states should have the flexibility to dctenninc how much 
funding should be used for each eligible activity so that funding is 
targeted toward the most critical highway safely problems. Require- 


nfents on states related to Maintenance of EIToit (MOE), if not dis- 
pensed with altogether, need to be simplified and made so they inccn- 
tivize state and local safety activities, 'fhey also should be based on 
activity levels or outputs and not purely on funding. 

STRENGTHEN STRATEGIC HIGHWAY 
SAFETY PLANNING 

The Strategic Highway Safely Plan (SHSP) requirements of the Sec. 
148 Highway Safety Improvement Program have been u positive 
force for addressing safety in the states. The State Highway Safety 
Alliance supports those requirements and recommends that they be 
strengthened. States should continue to convene broad committees 
to oversee the state highway safety planning cfTort. At a minimum, 
these committees should consist of representatives of state and lo- 
cal agencies responsible for engineering, education, enforcement, 
emergency medical systems. licensing, anti commercial vehicle 
safely. The SHSP should address highway safety issues on all pub- 
lic roads, target funding to areas of highest need as identified by 
state and local data, and set statewide safety performance targets. 
Any separate federally-funded safety implementation plans (e.g., 
the Highway Safety Plan, the Commcrctal Vehicle Safety Plan, the 
Slate Transporuiiion Pl.in) sitould support the SHSP performance 
targets, and slates should iiprlate their SHSP.s at Ica.st once during 
the reauihorizaikm period. 


The collection of performance daw is centra! to the effective func- 
lioning of federal performance-based programs, in order to track 
and analyze perfonnanee. states need to be able to collect more 
complete, reliable and accurate data, have automated and linked 
data systems, e.xpioit emerging tlata colieclion technologies and uti- 
lize belter daia analysis tools. Data improvements are complex and 
expensive. Federal funds for the.se improvements have been inad- 
equate. This is a priority for slates and the State Highway Safety 
Alliance urges Congres-s to fund state data impnivemenis at signifi- 
cantly higher levels than current ones. 

INCREASE INVESTMENT IN SAFETY RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Stale highway safety programs are stronger and more elfective if 
diey are built around evidence-based strategies. Reseaivh to pro- 
duce the evidence of counleemeasurc effectiveness has been difficult 
because federal funding for highway safety research is so limited. 


SUPPORT ENHANCED DATA COLLECTION 
AND ANALYSIS 
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More countermeasure researcli is ui'gently needed. Research is also 
needed to evaluate emerging safety technologies, dem<msti^ and 
evaluate new strategies for reducing highway deaths and ti^uries^ 
develop model laws and model programs and identify and document 
best practices. Additional driver and vehicle-related research is reed- 
ed to enhance the safely of drivers and vehicles and to shengthen 
federal regulations. The State Highway Safety Alliance stton^ysupr 
ports increased funding for federal highway safety research. 

PREPARETHE SAFETYWORKPORCE 
FORTHE FUTURE 

The highway safety workforce at the state level is aging, and insti- ' 
tutionai knowledge about highway safety issues and programs wlf^ 
be diminished when the current workforce retires. There have bc^: 
few efforts to attract young professionals into the field or enhance 
the professional capabilities of the current workfoi-ee. Membcn; of 
the State Highway Safety Alliance are extremely concerned about 
this trend and urge Congress to allow states to obligate their high- 


way safety' grant funds (those administered by FHWA, NHTSA and 
FMCSA) for workforce development, training and education with a 
lUfi% federal share. Congress should more adequately fund fed- 
eral highway safety training for states, and a Center for Highway 
Safety Excellence should be established to facilitate the develop- 
ment of innovative safety workforce training (such as peer-to- 
peer framing programs) and support better integration of highway 
safety training of the three federal safety agencies. 

CHOOSE INCENTIVES OVER SANCTIONS 
The Alliance submits that incentives arc preferabie to sanctions and 
transfer penalties. Incentives give states the flexibility and resources 
to find creative, results-oriented solutions that meet safety goals and 
fit state and local needs. States arc currently sanctioned for at least 
seven different safety-related purposes. An over-reliance on sanctions 
moves federal highway safety programs away from a cooperative fed- 
eral-state partnership and generates increased state resistance toward 
the very safety issues that Congress wishes states to address. 
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Answers to Questions Submitted by Senator Barbara Boxer to Kirk Steudie, 
Director, Michigan Department of Transportation 

Committee on Environment and Public Works 
U.S. Senate 
April 14, 2010 Hearing 


Question #1 : If the federal government was to set a national goal for fatality and injury 
reduction, how can we ensure that states Individuatly do their part to meet such a goal? 

Answer #1: With the programs states are already implementing, along with the concepts 
AASHTO is promoting, states wilt be well equipped to contribute to a goal of reducing the 
number of highway deaths by approximately 1,000 per year. These concepts— such as a 
national goal to unify efforts, requirements for states to set aggressive targets and update their 
Strategic Highway &fety Plans, increased and more flexible safety funding, tax incentives for 
safer vehicles, additional research on vehicle safety requirements and driver licensing— are a 
broad set of strategies that will us meet a national goal. 

To track progress with the state-set goals, slate Departments of Transportation should be asked 
to report annually on their progress, using a three-year moving average trend. Tracking the 
annual number of fatalities does not clearly demonstrate progress, especially in states where 
there are typically small numbers of fatalities, or in states where one catastrophic event may 
have occurred. AASHTO intends to publish individual states' three-year averages annually in 
order for the public, other safety stakeholders, and the states themselves to be able to track 
progress nationwide. 

Every slate is unique In its ability to influence roadway infrastructure. For example, California 
has jurisdiction over less than 10 percent of the roads in the state, and Oklahoma Is responsible 
for approximately 1 1 percent. Nationwide, state DOTs own, operate, and maintain only 19 
percent of the public roads, white each year approximately half the fatalities are non-state 
owned roads. Wrth well over 30,000 counties, cities, townships, and other local agencies, the 
responsibility for reducing highway deaths is spread among many partners. In addition, state 
OOTs have much less of a role in adopting touch motor vehicle and driver laws, as well as in 
enforcement and adjudication of laws related to improving highway safety. These activities, 
however, are crucial to saving lives on our nation's highways. 

Such strong partnerships are needed among agencies and individuals within each state in order 
to reac^ their goals that limitations placed on state DOT funding as a resuit of progress with 
reaching the goal will not adequately address the challenges faced by the DOTs and safety 
partners. As demonstrated by states' strong commitment to lower highway deaths and in 
consideration of the state-supported additional strategies proposed (as mentioned above and 
further discussed in the attached document), incentives would help ensure states are successful 
in meeting their goals. 

Question #2: Do you currently have enough data on fatalities and injuries in Michigan to make 
the best decisions regarding safety Improvements? If not, what data is missing and how can the 
federal government help? 
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Answer # 2 : In Michigan, we are very fortunate to have a statewide map base that allows us to 
locate crash data statewide on ail roads regardless of jurisdiction. Most states do not have this 
capability and therefore lack the framework to identify problem areas for corrective measures. 
Further, this deficiency does not allow other states to capture and integrate/link road features 
(ADT, speed, lane width, road curvature, etc.) to crash data to support problem identification. 

While Michigan does have a model system for traffic crash data, we still face the challenge of 
linking crash data to all data from other traffic record components, i.e., law enforcement, courts, 
driver licensing, vehicle, EMS and hospital records. If all these data bases were linked and 
brought up to the standard of timeliness, completeness, uniformity. Integration, and accessibility 
of Michigan's current crash data base, we would have a complete set of factors affecting the 
efficient expenditures of safety funds. Future funding to address these goals will help both 
Michigan and all other states in their efforts to continually reduce crashes and fatalities on the 
nation's roadways. 
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Senator Boxer. Thank you very much. 

We will move on to Laura Dean-Mooney, National President of 
Mothers Against Drunk Driving. 

STATEMENT OF LAURA DEAN-MOONEY, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT, MOTHERS AGAINST DRUNK DRIVING 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. Thank you, Chairman Boxer and Ranking 
Member Inhofe, for the opportunity to testify before your Com- 
mittee. Your leadership and the leadership of this Committee are 
to be commended as we work to eliminate drunk driving in our Na- 
tion. 

This year marks the 30th anniversary of Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving. And since our founding in 1980 drunk driving fatalities 
have dropped by over 40 percent. The public is now well aware of 
the human consequences of drinking and driving because MADD 
has shared stories like mine with the Nation. 

I became involved with MADD after my husband, Mike Dean, 
was killed on November 21, 1991, by a drunk driver. At 7:15 p.m. 
on a Thursday evening a drunk driver with a .34 blood alcohol con- 
centration, going the wrong way on a Texas highway, met Mike’s 
car head-on, killing him instantly and making me both a grieving 
widow and a single mom, as well as making his mom childless. 

Much of the progress in the fight against drunk driving was 
achieved by the mid-1990s. For the past 15 years we have been 
able to maintain that progress, but until recently make no further 
reductions in reducing fatalities from DWI crashes. 

In 2008 11,773 real Americans were killed in DUI related crash- 
es, equaling 32 percent of all traffic fatalities. A statistic collected 
by NHTSA from the States themselves paints a startling portrait 
of what is happening on our roads. Madam Chairman, Californians 
share the road with 310,971 motorists with three or more DUI con- 
victions and 44,210 with five or more DUI convictions. Data from 
every State shows that we are still not doing enough to stop drunk 
driving. 

In 2006 MADD sought to reverse the deadly trends on our roads 
by launching the Campaign to Eliminate Drunk Driving. The Cam- 
paign consists of four parts: support for law enforcement, including 
sobriety checkpoints and saturation patrols; requiring all convicted 
drunk drivers to use an ignition interlock device; exploration of ad- 
vanced vehicle technology set at .08 which will prohibit the im- 
paired driver from driving their vehicle; and finally grassroots sup- 
port for this initiative. 

The simple reason that drunk drivers continue to drink and drive 
is because they can. The reality, too, is that unless you live in an 
area with accessible mass transit options you need a car to get to 
work and other destinations. This all adds up to the fact that 75 
percent of people with a suspended driver’s license continue to 
drive illegally. 

The alcohol ignition interlock allows a DUI offender to continue 
to drive wherever they need to go. He or she just can’t drive drunk 
and hurt your family or mine. As Senator Lautenberg mentioned, 
the research on ignition interlocks is crystal clear and irrefutable. 
The CDC in 15 published studies proved that interlocks are effec- 
tive in protecting the public. 
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Beyond the research we have fatality data for New Mexico and 
Arizona showing an over 30 percent reduction in DUI fatalities fol- 
lowing the passage of all-offender interlock laws. Today, thanks in 
part to MADD’s Campaign, 10 States require all DUI offenders to 
use an ignition interlock device. Two States highly incentivize DUI 
offenders to use an interlock, and California passed a major pilot 
program requiring all convicted DUI offenders in four counties, 
with a total population of 14 million people, to use an ignition 
interlock. Every American should be protected under an all-of- 
fender interlock law, which is why MADD is calling for Federal 
highway fund sanctions on States which do not require interlocks 
for all convicted offenders. 

This is the same approach that Congress took toward the 21 min- 
imum drinking age in the 2008 .08 per se BAC law. 

MADD has worked hard at the State level to pass interlock laws, 
but our efforts have stalled due to the special interest of DUI de- 
fense attorneys and the alcohol industry putting the lives of our 
families in danger. Quite frankly, we need this Committee’s help. 

All across the country there are examples of industry opposition. 
As just one example, a proposed interlock law that passed the 
Maryland Senate but was held up in the House of Delegates by the 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, who is a well known DUI 
defense attorney, was just killed in Maryland — the bill, that is. The 
Chairman refused to even hold a vote on this life saving legislation 
even though it is likely that the votes were there for passage. The 
resistance was so bad that both the Washington Post and the Balti- 
more Sun editorial boards took issue with the Chairman. 

We urge this Committee to include the same highway fund sanc- 
tions that both Chairman Oberstar and Ranking Member Mica 
have included in the Surface Transportation Act in the House. Sen- 
ators Lautenberg and Udall have introduced legislation which mir- 
rors the Oberstar-Mica language, pushing States to require all 
drunk driving offenders to use an interlock for at least 6 months, 
potentially saving 4,000 lives. 

I want to thank you, too. Chairman, for your referencing ad- 
vanced technology efforts as the Manhattan Project for drunk driv- 
ing in a hearing in this Committee in October 2007. The Driver Al- 
cohol Detection System for Safety, or DADSS, is a project to re- 
search the possibility of creating a passive and unobtrusive tech- 
nology which could measure the driver’s BAC and render the vehi- 
cle inoperable if the BAC is above .08 or greater. 

Senators Udall and Corker have introduced the ROADS SAFE 
Act to provide $12 million per year for this project, and I would ask 
you. Madam Chairman, and all members of this Committee to 
please cosponsor this legislation. 

To conclude, I thank you again. Madam Chairman and Ranking 
Member Inhofe, for your leadership on this issue. Please include ig- 
nition interlock sanctions in your bill, and please support the 
ROADS SAFE Act. With the help of this Committee we can make 
drunk driving the public health equivalent of polio. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Dean-Mooney follows:] 
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Opportunities to Improve Transportation Safety 
April 14, 2010 

Thank you Chairman Boxer and Ranking Member Inhofe for the opportunity to 
testify before the Senate Environment and Public Works committee. Your leadership and 
the leadership of this committee are to be commended as we work to eliminate drunk 
driving in our nation. 

This year marks the 30"' anniversary of Mothers Against Drunk Driving. Since 
our founding in 1980, drunk driving fatalities have dropped by over 40 percent. We are 
proud of our successes, but as we reflect on 30 years of advocacy with the goal of saving 
lives, we must recommit to the elimination of drunk driving. There is much left to do as 
far too many continue to drive impaired. Drunk driving is no longer socially acceptable, 
yet it is still tolerated. The public is now well aware of the human consequences of 
drinking and driving because MADD has shared stories like mine with the nation. 

I became involved with MADD after my husband, Mike Dean, was killed in 
Texas by a drunk driver, leaving me to raise our 8-month old daughter alone. On 
November 21, 1991, Mike left a business meeting in Oklahoma and drove to the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area to visit his family. 

At 7.T 5 p.m., a drunk driver going the wrong way on a Texas highway met 
Mike’s car head on, killing him instantly and simultaneously making me both a grieving 
widow and a single mom. The offender, who died at the crash scene, had a blood alcohol 
concentration (BAG) of .34 and was driving with an almost empty bottle of whiskey in 
his car. 

For more than 1 7 years, I have worked as a volunteer to try and advance MADD’s 
mission at the local, state, and national levels. 

Madame Chairman, we have made great progress in the fight against drunk 
driving - much of which occurred in the 1980’s and through the mid-1990’s - thanks to 
strong laws, like the 21 minimum drinking age, administrative license revocation, and 
especially, tireless leadership by law enforcement. 

For the past 1 5 years, we have been able to maintain this progress, but few gains 
have been made in actually reducing the overall number of impaired driving fatalities. 

The national .08 standard passed by Congress in 2000 has been instrumental in holding 
progress in place as vehicle miles traveled steadily increased. Thanks to this 
congressional action, all 50 states have adopted ,08 as the illegal BAC. 
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In 2008, there were 1 1,733 fatalities involving a driver or motorcycle operator 
with at least a .08 blood alcohol concentration (BAC) and nearly half a million injuries 
due to alcohol-related traffic crashes. Alcohol involved crashes represented 32 percent of 
all highway fatalities and most importantly represent real-life tragedies, just like mine. 

For too long in America, we have been practicing a “catch and release” program: 
law enforcement does their very best to catch drunk drivers, and we as a society through 
our legislatures and courts, oftentimes let them go with few consequences. Studies show 
that up to 75 percent of drunk drivers continue to drink and drive even when their 
licenses have been revoked. 

A couple of statistics collected by the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) paint a startling portrait of what’s happening on our roads. 

♦ Californians share the road with 3 1 0,97 1 motorists with three or more DUI 
convictions and 44,210 with five or more DUI convictions. 

♦ In Texas, 124,662 motorists are driving with three or more DUI convictions and 
18,271 with five or more. 

Unfortunately, this type of data is not available for all states, but the limited 
figures we have point to a significant area of concern. 

Campaign to Eliminate Drunk Driving 

Fortunately, MADD, with support from Members of Congress, NHTSA and 
others in the highway safety community, has a plan. 

Following only those solutions proven to work, MADD announced the Campaign 
to Eliminate Drunk Driving in November 2006, 

The Campaign consists of four parts, all singularly focused on putting a long- 
overdue end to drunk driving tragedies of our roads; 

♦ Intensive high-visibility law enforcement, including twice-yearly impaired driving 
crackdowns and frequent enforcement efforts that include sobriety checkpoints 
and saturation patrols in all 50 states. 

♦ Full implementation of current alcohol ignition interlock technologies, including 
efforts to require interlock devices for all convicted drunk drivers, A key part of 
this effort will be working with judges, prosecutors and state driver’s license 
officials to stop the revolving door of repeat offenders. 

♦ Exploration of advanced vehicle technologies through the establishment of a Blue 
Ribbon panel of international safety experts that will assess the feasibility of a 
range of technologies that would prevent drunk driving. Ultimately, any 
technologies put forth for the public must be voluntai'y, moderately priced. 
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absolutely reliable, unobtrusive to the sober driver, and set at the illegal limit of 
.08, 

♦ Mobilization of grassroots support, led by MADD and its more than 400 affiliates, 
and our partners to make the elimination of drunk driving a reality. MADD is 
uniting drunk driving victims, families, community leaders, and policy makers in 
the fight to eliminate drunk driving. 


Interlocks Save Lives 

The simple reason that drunk drivers continue to drink and drive is because they 
can. The reality too is that unless you live in an area with accessible mass transit options, 
you need a car to get to and from work, school, treatment and other everyday 
destinations. This all adds up to the fact that 75 percent of people with a suspended 
driver’s license continue to drive illegally. 

An alcohol ignition interlock is a hreath test device linked to a vehicle’s ignition 
system. When a driver wishes to start their vehicle, they must first blow into the device. 
The vehicle will not start unless the driver’s BAG is below a pre-set standard. 

The alcohol ignition interlock allows a DUI offender to continue to drive 
wherever they need to go. He or she just can’t drive drunk and hurt your family or mine. 

Studies overwhelmingly show that interlocks work. The Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC) has reviewed ignition interlocks and has stated that “based on strong 
evidence of the effectiveness of interlocks in reducing re-arrest rates, the (CDC) Task 
Force recommended that ignition interlock programs be implemented.” In addition to the 
CDC, there are more than 15 published studies on interlock effectiveness which show 
that interlocks are associated with substantial and impressive reductions in recidivism, 
ranging from 50 percent to 90 percent. The evaluations involve a diversity of programs, 
accounting for the variation in results. 

The research on ignition interlocks is crystal clear and irrefutable. Beyond the 
research, we have fatality data that proves interlocks are effective. In 2005, New Mexico 
became the first state to require interlocks for all convicted DUI offenders. Since this 
time, DUI fatalities in the state have been reduced by over 30 percent, Arizona passed a 
similar law in 2006 and has seen a 33 percent reduction in DUI fatalities. 

Today, thanks in part to MADD’s campaign, 10 states require all DUI offenders 
to use an ignition interlock device. Two states highly incentivize DUI offenders to use an 
interlock and California passed a pilot program requiring all convicted DUI offenders in 
four counties (a total of 14 million people) to use an ignition interlock device. 

These states total over 81 million Americans under the protection of laws which 
require or highly incentivize all DUI offenders to use an ignition interlock device. 
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Every American should be protected under an all-offender interlock law. It is the 
right thing to do. That is why MADD is calling for federal highway fund sanctions on 
states which do not require interlocks for all convicted DUI offenders. This is the same 
approach the Congress took toward the 21 minimum drinking age and the .08 per se BAC 
law. 

MADD advocates for the passage of laws at the state level until the process 
becomes broken and no more progress can be made. Then we must turn to the Congress 
for help. We now find ourselves at a standstill across the country, facing opposition from 
well-funded alcohol industry lobbyists and defense attorneys. 

An example of this roadblock is in Maryland where an ignition interlock law is 
being considered in a legislature dominated by criminal defense attorneys. The Senate 
President, Michael Miller, is a DUI defense attorney who, according to his law firm’s 
Web site “practices in the areas of criminal law, traffic law, DWI and personal injury.” 
Senator Miller worked to amend interlock legislation to remove the interlock penalty for 
DUI offenders who plead down to a lesser punishment, known as probation before 
judgment. Roughly half of those arrested for DUI in Maryland will plead to this lesser 
offense. 

In the House of Delegates, the Judiciary Chairman is also a well known DUI 
defense attorney who routinely amends sound DUI law in favor of significant judicial 
discretion. The Washington Post Editorial Board commented on this fact in a March 30, 
2010 editorial which I will submit for the record. It is titled Maryland Lawmakers Need 
to Stop Coddling Drunk Drivers. 

Maryland is but one example. The truth is that these patterns exist across the 
country. The need for federal interlock sanctions could not be more clear. 

In the House, Chairman Oberstar and Ranking Member Mica have included just 
such a sanction in their version of the highway reauthorization bill. In the Senate, 
Senators Lautenberg and Tom Udall have introduced the Drunk Driving Repeat Offender 
Prevention Act, or DDROP, which mirrors language in the House reauthorization bill by 
requiring all DUI offenders to use an interlock for at least 6 months. 

MADD strongly urges this committee to include these sanctions in its version of 
the highway reauthorization bill. If the number of lives saved in New Mexico and 
Arizona were replicated on a national level, close to 4,000 lives could be saved each year 
thanks to widespread use of ignition interlocks. 
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Advanced Alcohol Detection Technology 

While interlocks are currently the most proven technology available to stop drunk 
driving, a program is underway which could one day literally eliminate drunk driving. In 
fact, Madame Chairman, you may recall that you referred to such an effort as the 
“Manhattan Projecf’ for drunk driving in an October 2007 hearing in this committee. 

The Driver Alcohol Detection System for Safety, or DADSS, is the result of a 
cooperative research agreement currently underway between the Automotive Coalition 
for Safety (ACTS), comprised of many of the world’s leading auto manufacturers, and 
NHTSA. The agreement is a public-private partnership with both entities providing SI 
million per year for 5 years. 

The purpose of this $10 million agreement is to research, develop, and 
demonstrate non-invasive in-vehicle alcohol detection technologies that can very quickly 
and accurately measure a driver’s BAC. These advanced technologies offer the potential 
for a system that could prevent the vehicle from being driven when the driver’s BAC 
exceeds the legal limit. 

Any technology which is developed must be highly accurate, nearly 
instantaneous, and not hassle the sober driver. If the technology is successful, a sober 
driver would notice no difference in his or her driving experience. Any technology 
developed must be set to detect blood alcohol concentrations of .08 or above. 

In the first phase of technology development, three companies have been selected 
through a request for proposal process and testing will be performed at Harvard Medical 
School. While we are hopeful that DADSS will be successful in identifying a technology 
which will one day eliminate drunk driving, we need the help of Congress. 

Senator Tom Udall and Senator Bob Corker have introduced bipartisan 
legislation, the Research of Alcohol Detection Systems for Stopping Alcohol-related 
Fatalities Everywhere Act, or ROADS SAFE, which would authorize an additional $12 
million per year for DADSS. In the House, Representatives Ehlers and Sarbanes have 
introduced similar legislation. 

The additional funding would provide a much needed financial boost to the 
program and ensure a greater federal commitment toward eliminating drunk driving. 

MADD urges the Congress to enact this legislation which would provide $12 
million to address a problem that costs the United States $130 billion each year. Madame 
Chairman, this is a good return on taxpayer investment. 
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Conclusion 

The Campaign to Eliminate Drunk Driving started as a lofty goal in 2006 and has 
rapidly progressed to being on the verge of reality. In 2006, just 2 million Americans 
were protected by all offender interlock laws. Today, 81 million people are protected by 
these laws, but MADD will not stop until interlocks for all offenders becomes the law of 
the land. 

With this Committee’s leadership, we will eliminate drunk driving. MADD asks 
the committee to push all states to protect its citizens by requiring all offender interlock 
laws. Studies show interlocks work. Surveys show offenders believe the devices are fair. 
We urge the Senate to include this lifesaving policy in the next highway bill. 

We also ask for the support of Congress for the ROADS SAFE Act. Together 
with the widespread use of interlocks, we can literally eliminate drunk driving as a 
primary threat to the American family, making it the public health equivalent of polio. 

Thank you again Madame Chairman and Ranking Member Inhofe, for your 
leadership on this issue. 
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Maryland lawmakers need to stop coddling drunk drivers http;//www.washii^onpost-com/wp-dyrv''conten1/article/2010/03/29/AR. 


£1)0 post 

Maryland lawmakers need to stop 
coddling drunk drivers 

Tuesday, March 30, 2010; A24 

MARYLAND'S GENERAL Assembly, which has coddled 
drunk drivers for decades, is once again busy gutting 
legislation that would end the policy of forgiveness for those 
who get sloshed before getting behind the wheel This is no 
great surprise given the overweening power of the ailcohol : 
industry and its lawmaker pals in Annapolis, rtiany of whom 
hold day jobs that include defending drunk drivers in. court. 

What’s more surprising is that for once, there is serious 
pushback from those who are serious about getting tough 
with drunk drivers. 

What's at issue this year is legislation that would require the installation of a device in the cars of convicted 
drunk drivers. The device, called an imiilion interlock , would block drivers from starting their car until they 
blow into a mouthpiece that analyzes blood alchohol level to determine whether a driver is sober. If he is, the 
car will start (and the driver will be retested randomly as he drives); if not, the information will be stored and 
be accessible to the authorities. 

The devices have proven effective at cutting the number of alchohol-related accidents and deaths on the road. 
That has been particularly true in slates such as New Mexico and Arizona, where they are mandatory for 
offenders whose blood alchohol content was .08. They arc less effective in cutting the carnage on highways in 
states such as Virginia, where they are required only for drivers who have been convicted of offenses 
involving blood-alcohoi content twice as high -- in other words, drivers who could barely stand, let alone 
drive. 

In Annapolis, legislation to extend the use of the devices received its >ir.st blow IVo r n an amendment that 
would exempt more than halfof all first offenders •• those who receive sentences of probation before 
Judgment. Now the House Judiciary Committee, the graveyard of many attempts to get serious about drunken 
driving, is toying with further measures to weaken the bill. 

The bill’s backers fear that the committee's chairman, Joseph F. Vallario Jr. (D-Prince George's), will go the 
Virginia route, making the devices mandatory only for repeat offenders with a blood-alcohol content of .15. 
Tliai would do little to change the status quo in Maryland, which gives convicted offenders w'ith a .15 blood- 
alcohoi content the choice between having the device installed and having their license suspended. 

Lawmakers who defend drunk drivers for a living, and in the legislature, worry about the harm suffered by 
drivers who may be "one sip over the line." They'd do better to worry about the scores of people killed every 
year on the state’s roads by drunk drivers, and to require that the interlock devices be installed in the cars of 
ail first-time drunk drivers. 

Post a Comment 

View all comments that have been posted about this vticle. 
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Senator Boxer. Thank you so much, just for your courage and 
turning your life into something so positive. 

How old was your husband when he was killed? 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. He was 32 years young. I did bring a picture, 
and our daughter is in this picture with him. She was 8 months 
old at the time that her dad was killed. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you for bringing that. 

Jackie Gillan, Vice President, Advocates for Highway and Auto 
Safety. 

STATEMENT OF JACKIE GILLAN, VICE PRESIDENT, 
ADVOCATES FOR HIGHWAY AND AUTO SAFETY 

Ms. Gillan. Thank you, and good morning. Madam Chair. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to testify this morning. 

This year. Advocates for Highway and Auto Safety is celebrating 
our 20th anniversary. As we have done in the past two decades we 
want to ensure that the MAP -21 bill enacted by the Senate this 
year has a strong safety component. 

Although as a Nation we have made progress in driving down 
the annual fatality rate there is still a major unfinished highway 
safety agenda. Recent declines in highway deaths these past 2 
years are almost certainly related to the economic downturn, high 
gas prices, and a decrease in discretionary driving. A chart that I 
attached to my statement shows that declines in highway deaths 
in the past 40 years have been temporary and always coincide with 
economic recessions. 

I do want to add that Advocates supports all of the goals to cut 
highway deaths that are being proposed by witnesses, “stretch” or 
otherwise. And there are actions that this Committee can take that 
will achieve those goals. And there are tremendous opportunities 
for safety. We just need the political will to do it. 

Without adoption of safety provisions that I am going to outline 
in my testimony, in the next 5 years we will likely see another 
180,000 people needlessly dying on our highways and more than 10 
million injuries at a staggering and numbing human and economic 
cost. We can’t let this happen, and we don’t have to let this hap- 
pen. 

One of the most significant obstacles in reducing highway deaths 
and injuries is the lack of uniform traffic safety laws among States. 
Attached to my statement are several maps showing that too many 
States lack some of the most fundamental traffic safety laws. This 
is where Federal leadership is absolutely crucial. In the past 20 
years when Congress reinforced the need for States to pass life- 
saving laws by invoking sanctions. States acted. This was the case 
in the 21 drinking age, minimum standards for licensing commer- 
cial drivers, a zero tolerance law for underage drinking and driv- 
ing, and the .08 BAG law. 

I also want to draw your attention to the fact that every single 
time Congress used a sanction every State adopted the law. Not a 
single State lost a single dollar of Federal highway funds, and the 
result was that thousands of lives have been saved. 

It is now time for Congress to use this approach to encourage 
State action on several essential laws. First, every State needs a 
strong and comprehensive teen driving law. Motor vehicle crashes 
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remain the leading cause of death for our teens in every single 
State, and since 2003 more than 50,000 deaths have occurred in 
crashes involving young drivers. 

We have a patchwork quilt of teen driving laws across the coun- 
try that jeopardize the safety of our children. This is another exam- 
ple of the so-called blood borders where teens in some States are 
better protected than in others. Advocates supports legislation that 
has been introduced in the House, the Safe Teen and Novice Driver 
Uniform Protection Act, or STANDUP Act, which sets minimum 
standards for State teen driving laws. And we look forward to a 
Senate companion bill as well. These are NTSB recommendations, 
recommendations by the American Academy of Pediatrics, and the 
result of extensive research and studies. 

Every State also needs a primary enforcement seat belt law. Last 
year more than half of those that were killed in crashes were 
unbelted. In SAFETEA-LU, Congress provided $500 million in in- 
centive grants to get the States to adopt primary laws. Only 8 
acted, leaving 21 States today that still need that law. 

We also need every State to have an ignition interlock law to 
curb drunk driving, and Advocates strongly supports the efforts of 
MADD to get a sanction in the bill to require that every State has 
this important law, especially for first time offenders to keep them 
from getting behind the wheel. This law does not prevent people 
from driving. It just prevents them from driving drunk. 

We also need a ban on texting. Another source of distraction is 
taking your hands off the wheel, your eyes off the road, and your 
mind off the task of driving. We support legislation introduced by 
Senator Schumer and by Senator Rockefeller to address this issue. 

Every State also needs an all rider motorcycle helmet law. 
Deaths have been skyrocketing because of the fact that so few 
States have all rider motorcycle helmet laws. In fact in California 
when they reinstated their law in 1992 they had a 40 percent drop 
in Medicaid costs for injured motorcyclists. More States introduced 
laws to repeal all rider motorcycle helmet laws last year than to 
impose them. 

And finally, we need to stop the increase in truck size and 
weights. We have lost 50,000 people in large truck crashes in the 
last 10 years. Oversized, overweight trucks are dangerous and de- 
structive. The public doesn’t want them, and they have good reason 
because so many people are killed by trucks, and it is a very seri- 
ous problem. In 1991 Congress passed a freeze on large double and 
triple trailer trucks, and we think the same thing needs to be done 
because trucking interests are lobbying mightily to increase truck 
weights now, set up pilot programs, and get special weight exemp- 
tions. 

Let me just finish by saying that the transportation solutions to 
promote mobility in our economy involve not only financial invest- 
ments, but we need safety investments as well. Nearly all of the 
safety proposals that I have outlined in my testimony today can be 
realized by expending minimal Federal dollars while achieving 
maximum gains in saving lives. We can do it. We should do it. We 
need to do it. And we look forward to working with this Committee. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Gillan follows:] 
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Good morning Chairwoman Boxer, ranking member Inhofe, and members of the Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public Works. I am Jacqueline Qillan, Vice President of 
Advocates for Highway and Auto Safety (Advocates). Advocates is a coalition of public 
health, safety, and consumer organizations, and insurers and insurance agents that 
promotes highway safety through the adoption of safety policies and regulations and the 
enactment of state and federal safety laws. This year. Advocates is celebrating 20 years 
as a unique coalition dedicated to improving highway and auto safety by addressing it as 
a public health issue. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Environment and Public Works 
Committee which has been an important force for advancing highway safety in the past 
two decades Advocates has been active. Members of this Committee, Democrats and 
Republicans, have been leaders on safety legislation addressing impaired driving, 
occupant protection and motor carrier safety. In every prior surface transportation 
authorization bill enacted by Congress in the past 20 years Advocates’ safety priorities 
have focused on supporting enactment of programs and policies addressing safer roads, 
safer vehicles and safer drivers. Any significant and successful progress in achieving 
reductions in highway fatalities and injuries will require Congress to adopt safety 
countermeasures in alt three areas. As the Committee formulates and writes a 
comprehensive surface transportation authorization bill there are several critical 
“opportunities for safety” that Advocates urges you to consider and include in the two 
areas of committee jurisdiction - safer roads and safer drivers. All of our proposals are 
effective both in terms of saving lives and saving billions of dollars for our nation. 

Overview of Traffic Safety 

Traffic safety for the past two decades reflects both our successes and failures as a nation 
to protect our citizens from the tragic loss of life, serious physical injuries and enormous 
costs imposed by motor vehicle crashes. We have been successful in driving down the 
annual fatality rate by increasing the rate of seat belt use, enacting tough drunk driving 
countermeasures, adopting truck size limits, requiring vehicles to be equipped with 
proven safety technologies like airbags and electronic stability control, and designing 
more crashworthy vehicles. 

At the same time, however, there is a major unfinished safety agenda that Congress needs 
to address. Recent deaths and recalls involving Toyota vehicles have revealed resource 
and regulatory gaps in our government’s oversight and enforcement of safety defects, 
revolving door concerns involving agency staff, overdue vehicle safety standards and the 
lack of transparency that has blocked consumers from accessing essential safety 
information. Additionally, we have failed to close gaps in state traffic safety laws that 
would prevent many drunk drivers from getting behind the wheel, stop the huge number 
of occupant fatalities by requiring seat belt and motorcycle helmet use and protect the 
public from emerging safety threats such as distracted driving and dangerous overweight 
trucks. All of these safety problems result in thousands of preventable highway fatalities 
each year. 

For 15 years, from 1993 through 2007, we were unable to reduce the annual national 
traffic fatality total below 40,000 deaths a year. Despite improvements in the fatality 
rate, the actual number of highway deaths remained static and signaled an inability to 
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make sufficient progress on the core safety issues that contribute to the unacceptably 
large annual death toll. Not only does this level of tragic, needless loss translate into over 


1 00 persons killed each and every day - the equivalent of a daily commercial 
airline crash - but it exacts an annual economic toll of more than $230 billion 


passenger 
' in 


economic costs - a yearly crash “tax” of nearly $800 for every child, woman and man in 


the United States. 


Although the traffic fatality total dropped below 40,000 deaths in 2007 and 2008, the 
majority of this recent decline is likely the result of reduced discretionary driving due to 
high gas prices and a weak economy rather than any significant or lasting breakthrough in 
safety policy or safe driving behavior. As the Honorable David Strickland, Administrator 
of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA), cautioned in his recent 
Fiscal Year 2011 Budget Statement, while the downward trend is encouraging, “do not 
expect [it] to continue once the country rebounds from its current economic hardships. 
With any rebound, the expectation is that discretionary driving will increase, which in 
turn may reverse fatality reductions with increased exposure.”^ 

To place the recent fatality figures in perspective. Chart I accompanying my testimony 
indicates that since 1971, highway traffic deaths have temporarily declined each time the 
national economy went into a recession. Should this pattern continue the nation will see 
a return to higher fatality totals in the coming years as the economy recovers, 
unemployment eases, and discretionary travel along with concomitant increases in fatal 
crash exposure return to pre-recession levels. For this reason it is critical that Congress 
adopt strong safety measures in the surface transportation reauthorization bill. Even with 
these recent decreases in overall fatalities, motor vehicle crashes remain the leading cause 
of death for Americans between the ages of 4 and 34.^ 


When It Comes To Public Safety Sanctions Save Lives 

Many opportunities to improve safety involving changes in behavior on the part of motor 
vehicle drivers and occupants are governed by state laws but with a clear and compelling 
national impact. However, as Advocates “2010 Roadmap Report” '* evaluating state 
adoption of 15 basic traffic safety laws makes abundantly evident, many states have not 
taken the vitally important and proven safety actions that are urgently needed to save 
lives on our highways. This is where federal leadership is critical and has been effective 
in encouraging state action with the adoption of federal sanctions. 


The potential withholding of federal funds - sanctions - has been an effective and 
successful means to expedite state passage of safety laws and to create a uniform, 
national safety policy. Over 20 years of legislative history has proven that when Congress 
reinforces the need for states to pass a lifesaving law by invoking sanctions, states 
consistently and promptly enact those life-saving laws. It is important to point out that no 
state has ever lost a single dollar of federal highway funds as a result of a federal 
sanction. 


In the 1980s, for example, Americans lacked a uniform law across all 50 states that set a 
minimum drinking age of 21 to eliminate the “blood borders” problem. The differences 
in drinking age laws resulted in young drivers from states with a minimum drinking age 
of 21 driving to adjacent states with a lower legal drinking age, consuming alcohol, and 
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then driving home while under the influence. This resulted in the deaths of tens of 
thousands of teen drivers and young passengers, earning these areas the designation, 
“blood borders.” In 1984, because of the leadership of Sen. Frank Lautenberg (D-NJ), 
Congress enaeted the Uniform Drinking Age Act,^ which required states to enaet a 
minimum age 21 law for the purehase and use of alcoholic beverages or face a potential 
deerease in federal highway funds.* The law was championed by then-Secretary of 
Transportation, Elizabeth Dole, and signed into law by President Ronald Reagan. Within 
3 years, the District of Columbia and the 28 states that lacked an age 21 minimum 
drinking age law met the federal standard. Since the enactment of the Uniform Drinking 
Age Act the overall alcohol-related traffic fatality rate has been reduced by half,^ and 
NHTSA estimates that 27,052 lives have been saved as a result.* 

Similarly, in the Commercial Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1986,^ Congress included a 
sanction to encourage states to pass a law requiring specific criteria for the testing and 
licensing of commercial drivers. By 1992, every state had passed a law requiring the 
testing and licensing standards outlined by the Secretary of Transportation. In 1995, 26 
states lacked a zero tolerance law to better enforce the age 2 1 drinking law. Congress 
responded by enacting the National Highway Systems Designation Act," which required 
that a portion of highway funds be withheld from states that failed to enact a zero 
tolerance law. By 1 998, every state and the District of Columbia had passed a zero 
tolerance law. Finally, in the Department of Transportation Appropriations Act of FY 
2001, Congress required each state to pass a law lowering the legal blood alcohol 
concentration (BAC) limit for drivers to .08 BAC or lose a portion of their highway 
funds. By 2005, all 33 states that lacked a .08 BAC law had adopted one. 

When Comress Acts. States React and Lives are Saved 

As illustrated, the use of sanctions by Congress to prompt states to enact lifesaving laws 
has been universally effective. Not only have the states enacted these safety laws in a 
timely fashion, but not one state has lost any federal highway funds. In contrast, when 
Congress has used the weaker strategy of providing only incentive grants to encourage 
state enactment of public health laws, the states have responded at a much slower pace, if 
at all. Congress initially tried using incentive grants to encourage states to pass .08 BAC 
laws in 1998. After several years, only 2 states and the District of Columbia had passed a 
.08 BAC law, a far cry from the 10 states that passed .08 BAC laws within the first year 
after a sanction was applied. More recently, the failure of the $500 million primary 
enforcement seatbelt grant program in the 1995 Safe, Accountable, Flexible, and 
Efficient Transportation Equity Act - A Legacy for Users (SAFETEA-LU),’^ has 
underscored the fact that incentive grants alone are not effective in galvanizing all states 
to act. Only eight (8) States have responded to this program by adopting a primary 
enforcement seatbelt law.'"* Despite the incentive grant program and state transportation 
budget needs there are 21 states that still lack a primary enforcement seatbelt law. 

The opportunities to improve transportation safety are many. This testimony addresses 
six (6) critical safety measures that this Committee and Congress should pass that will 
protect every family in every state. Advocates’ proposals include a national truck safety 
law and setting national goals on specific behavioral safety issues. These opportunities 
will save thousands of lives and include passage of a freeze on truck size and weights as 
well as sanctions to accelerate state adoption of uniform traffic safety laws that require: 
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• optimal graduated driver license requirements for teenage drivers; 

• primaiy enforcement seat belt use laws; 

• alcohol ignition interlock technology for convicted drunk and drugged drivers; 

• ban on the use of distracting electronic devices while driving; and 

• all-rider motorcycle helmet use. 

Teenaee Drivins Safety - Strong and Comprehensive Graduated Driver Licensine 
(GPL) Laws Save Lives 

Motor vehicle crashes remain the leading cause of death for teenagers between 1 5 and 20 
years of age.'^ The number and percentage of young licensed drivers in the U.S. 
population has increased from 12.6 million (4.8 percent) in 1997, to 13.2 million (6.4 
percent) in 2007.’^ The teen driver population will continue to increase as the current 
cohort of 12-to-19 year olds expands to 34.9 million this year, increasing the pool of 
those eligible to obtain drivers licenses.'^ Young drivers are over represented in terms of 
motor vehicle crashes. In 2008, 5,864 drivers, ages 1 5 to 20 years old, were involved in 
fatal crashes, comprising 12 percent of all drivers who were involved in fatal crashes.'® 
Young drivers also represented 14 percent of all drivers involved in police-reported 
crashes in 2008.'^ A total of 6,428 people were killed in the fatal crashes involving 
young drivers in 2008, including their passengers, pedestrians and the drivers and 
occupants of other vehicles.^" 

Over the past six years, from 2003 through 2008, a staggering total of 47,852 fatalities 
have occurred in motor vehicle crashes involving teen drivers nationwide. See Map 1, 
attached to this testimony. More than a third of those deaths, 18,109, have occurred in 
the 19 states represented on the Environment and Public Works Committee.^' This 
makes a strong case for the need to protect teen drivers in a uniform manner, from state- 
to-state, regardless of where novice drivers learn to drive. 

Fortunately, there is a proven method for reducing teen driving deaths. Graduated driver 
license (GDL) laws phase-in driving privileges over time and in low risk circumstances. 
This allows teen drivers to be introduced slowly to driving and to obtain driving 
experience under safer conditions. Research has shown the effectiveness of state GDL 
programs in reducing teen driver crashes and teenage fatalities. A recent study evaluating 
New Jersey’s unique combination of a higher licensing age and a strong GDL system 
applicable to all novice drivers shows that after GDL implementation, there were 
significant reductions in the crash rates of 1 7-year-olds in all reported crashes (1 6%), 
injury crashes (14%) and fatal crashes (25%).^^ In Illinois, there has been a dramatic 
drop - more than 50 percent - in teen-related fatalities since their comprehensive GDL 
program took effect in January, 2008.^^ Even factoring in fewer fatalities due to reduced 
exposure in an economic downturn, Illinois’ strong set of GDL laws undoubtedly played 
a significant role in this successful outcome. 

Advocates recommends five components for an optimal GDL law based on the National 
Transportation Safety Board (NTSB) recommendations, extensive research conducted on 
the effectiveness of strong GDL laws, and policies supported by the American Academy 
of Pediatrics and other public health and safety organizations: 

• minimum age limit of 1 6 years to obtain a learners permit; 

• minimum six-month holding period for a learners permit and intermediate stage; 
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• restriction on non-emergency use of cell phone and other communication devices 
during learners permit and intermediate stage; 

• restriction on unsupervised nighttime driving in learners and intermediate stage; 

• restriction on more than one non-familial teenage passenger in intermediate stage. 

Despite the proven safety effectiveness of GDL laws that meet these optimal features, 
there remains a patchwork quilt of teen driving laws in states across the nation. Some 
states have weak laws while others have stronger laws creating another example of 
“hlood borders”. As a result, millions of novice teen drivers lack some of the most basic 
protections that could prevent teen crashes and save lives. It is time for Congress to 
intercede in this public health crisis to encourage state adoption of comprehensive GDL 
laws. 

Legislation that takes this action has already been introduced in Congress. In the House, 
Representatives Tim Bishop (D-NY), Michael Castle (R-DE) and Chris Van Hollen 
(D-MD) have introduced the Safe Teen and Novice Driver Uniform Protection 
(STANDUP) Act, H.R. 1895, which requires states to adopt the optimal GDL features 
mentioned above. The bill allows the Secretary of Transportation to consider additional 
requirements, such as minimum hours of behind-the-wheel driving time and driver 
training courses before full licensure is granted. The bill also provides for $25 million 
per year for three years as incentive grants to entice states to adopt these laws. 
Furthermore, the bill includes a potential sanction on federal-aid highway funds to ensure 
that when all is said and done, uniform state GDL laws across the nation will save the 
lives of our most precious possession - our children. This legislation is supported by the 
Saferoads4teens Coalition whose members includes more than 1 1 0 national, state and 
local groups representing teens and parents, consumer, health, and safety interests, 
emergency doctors and nurses, the American Academy of Pediatrics, Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving (MADD), firefighters, law enforcement, insurance companies and the 
auto industry. We expect that the Senate version of this legislation will be introduced 
soon. We strongly urge the committee to include that bill in the surface transportation 
authorization legislation. It has the potential to significantly reduce teen crashes, deaths 
and injuries. 

Primary Enforcement Seat Belt Laws Save Lives 

Seat belts remain the most effective occupant protection safety device in motor vehicles. 
Research shows that when lap/shoulder seat belts are used they reduce the risk of fatal 
injury by 45 percent, and the risk of moderate-to-critical injuries by 50 percent to front- 
seat passenger occupants in passenger cars. Additionally, seat belts reduce the risk of 
fatal injury by 60 percent, and the risk of moderate-to-criticaf injuries by 65 percent, for 
occupants of light trucks.^"* Yet, in 2008, more than half of the occupants killed in fatal 
crashes, 55 percent, were unrestrained in crashes where restraint use was known.^^ 

Seat belts save lives by keeping occupants in the vehicle, thus preventing complete 
ejection in a crash. Ejection from the vehicle is one of the most serious and deadly events 
that can occur in a crash. In fatal crashes in 2008, 77 percent of occupants who were 
totally ejected from the vehicle were killed.^ Nevertheless, the national observed seat 
belt use rate was 83 percent in 2008,^’ and only 29 states and the District of Columbia 
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have enacted primary enforcement seat belt use laws while 2! states have not. See Map 
2, attached to this testimony. 

In states with primary enforcement laws, belt use is higher. A study conducted by the 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety (IIHS) found that when states strengthen their 
laws from secondary enforcement to primary, driver death rates decline by an estimated 
seven percent.^® Use levels are typically 10 to 15 percentage points higher in these states 
than in states without primary enforcement laws. Needless deaths and injuries that result 
from a lack of seat belt use cost society an estimated $26 billion annually in medical care, 
lost productivity, and other injury -related costs.^* 

NHTSA estimates that in 2008, seat belts saved 13,250 lives among passenger vehicle 
occupants over age 4.^° If all passenger occupants over age 4 had worn seat belts in 2008 
an estimated 17,402 lives, or an additional 4,152 lives, could have been saved.^' NHTSA 
calculates that between 1975 and 2008 seat belts saved an estimated total of more than 

255.000 lives.^^ Had seat belt use rates been 1 00 percent over the years, more than 

350.000 additional lives would have been saved.^ 

Congress has already tried to persuade states to adopt primary seat belt enforcement laws 
with a generous grant program. In the 1 995 SAFETEA-LU Act, Congress provided $500 
million in incentive grant funding to entice states to pass primary enforcement seat belt 
laws. In the five years since that incentive program took effect, only eight (8) states 
enacted primary seat belt enforcement laws and, as previously mentioned, 21 states still 
have not. 

Incentive grants must be coupled with potential sanctions in order to boost the national 
seat belt use rate and to save thousands more lives each year. That is why Advocates 
supports the measure adopted by the House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 
to amend existing law to include a potential sanction for states that do not adopt a 
primary enforcement seat belt use law by September 30, 2012.^'* 

Alcohol lenition Interlock Devices Save Lives 

Drinking and driving continues to be a national scourge on our nation’s highways. While 
a number of measures have successfully reduced the historically high levels of carnage 
caused by drunk driving back in the 1980s, in 2008, 1 1,773 people were still killed in 
alcohol-impaired-driving crashes, accounting for 32 percent of all traffic fatalities.^^ The 
annual level of alcohol-involved crash fatalities has not declined significantly in the past 
10 years.^^ Previous decreases in fatalities were in large measure due to a wave of 
enactment of state anti-impaired driving laws, serious enforcement of those laws and 
educational efforts by MADD and others to raise awareness of the problem. In order to 
continue to reduce the number of needless alcohol related crash deaths suffered on our 
highways each year, more must be done to keep impaired drivers off our neighborhood 
streets and roads. 

One such measure is the required installation of technology to prevent drunk driving 
recidivism. An effort led by MADD is already underway to urge states to adopt a 
mandatory interlock system to prevent persons convicted of impaired driving, including 
first time offenders, from starting their vehicle when they are, yet again, impaired. A 
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breath alcohol ignition interlock device (IID) is similar to a breathalyzer used by police to 
determine if a driver has an illegally high BAC level. The IID is linked to a vehicle’s 
ignition system and requires a driver who has been convicted of an impaired driving 
offense to breathe into the device. If the analyzed result exceeds the programmed BAC 
limit for the driver, the vehicle will not start. But if the alcohol in the driver’s system 
registers below the prohibited limit they can start the vehicle and continue on their way. 

Today, modem technology is used not just to provide drivers with vital safety 
information, but also to allow internet access and entertainment and business 
communications that can interfere with the driving task. There is no reason that 
technology should not be used to prevent impaired drivers who have previous convictions 
for that offense from operating motor vehicles. 

Most Americans support this initiative as well. In 2009, a survey conducted by the 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety (IIHS) found that 84 percent of respondents said 
that ignition interlock devices for convicted dmnk drivers is a good idea.^" 

However, only 1 1 states have adopted the use of IID technology to prevent first time 
offenders convicted of impaired driving from repeating the same dangerous behavior at 
the expense of others. Thirty-nine states and the District of Columbia have yet to adopt 
this life-saving law. See Map 3, attached to this testimony. 

Senator Lautenberg (D-NJ), has introduced the Drunk Driving Repeat Offender 
Prevention Act of 2009, S. 2920, that advances the cause of safety by requiring all states 
to adopt IID technology to prevent traffic crashes. The bill includes the tried and true 
approach of invoking potential sanctions in order to prompt states to enact laws that 
require the use of lIDs following conviction on first offense for impaired driving. 
Advocates strongly supports S. 2920 because taking the keys out of the hands of drunk 
drivers is the most effective action we can take to stop convicted drunk drivers from 
becoming repeat offenders. Every family deserves to be protected from drunk drivers 
and every state should have this law. 

Distracted Drivine - Ban the Use of Electronic Devices While Drivim to Save Lives 
Although various kinds of distractions have been a part of driving since the automobile 
was invented, the emergence of personal electronic communications devices that can 
readily be used while operating a vehicle has presented a whole new category of driver 
distraction and danger than ever before. The growing use of built-in and after-market or 
nomadic devices by drivers began with cell phone use but has proliferated through a 
myriad of personal electronics that allow drivers to access the internet, perform office 
work and to send and receive text messages while driving. As a result, in 2008, there 
were an estimated 5,870 fatalities and 515,000 injuries in crashes where driver distraction 
was a factor.^® 

Text messaging while driving poses the most extreme and evident crash risk danger. 
Diversion of attention from the driving task to input or read a text message clearly 
interferes with drivers’ ability to safely operate a motor vehicle. A 2009 study found that 
text messaging while driving increases the risk of a safety-critical event by more than 23 
times compared to drivers who are focused on the driving task.®^ 
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A mounting number of research studies and data show that the use of a mobile telephone 
while driving, whether hand-held or hands-free, is equivalent to driving under the 
influence of alcohol at the threshold of the legal limit of .08 percent blood alcohol 
concentration (BAC). Hand-held mobile phone use and dialing while driving require 
drivers to divert attention from the road and from the driving task, yet hands-free phone 
use has also been shown to involve cognitive distraction that is no less dangerous in 
terms of diverting attention from the driving task and the potential risk of crash 
involvement. 

Last year’s national summit on distracted driving, organized by Transportation Secretary 
Ray LaHood,‘’° the Presidential proclamation banning text messaging by federal 
employees,'*' and measures taken by the Department of Transportation (DOT) to curb 
distracted driving in commercial vehicles are good first steps. However, the problem 
of distracted driving in commercial vehicles is not limited only to text messaging. For 
that reason, Advocates has filed a petition for rulemaking with the Federal Motor Carrier 
Safety Administration (FMCSA), the DOT administration that regulates commercial 
vehicle operations, seeking a review of all types of electronic devices used in commercial 
vehicles, not just those that permit the transmission of text messages."*^ 

As the Committee is aware, the problem of distracted driving is not limited to 
commercial vehicles alone. To date, only 18 states and the District of Columbia have 
enacted all-driver text messaging bans, with 32 states having no such law. See Map 4, 
attached to this testimony. Two significant pieces of legislation have been introduced in 
Congress to prohibit drivers from sending, receiving and accessing text messages while 
driving passenger vehicles: The Avoiding Life-Endangering and Reckless Texting by 
Drivers, or the ALERT Drivers Act, of 2009, S. 1536, introduced by Sen. Charles 
Schumer (D-NY), and the Distracted Driving Prevention Act of 2009, S. 1938, 
introduced by Senator Jay Rockefeller (D-WV) in the Senate Commerce, Science and 
Transportation Committee. Each bill is a strong initiative intended to address distracted 
driving, and Advocates supports the goals of both bills. However, Advocates is 
convinced that the use of potential sanctions, included in S. 1 536, will be needed in order 
to ensure that effective text messaging prohibitions are expeditiously adopted in all states. 

The Senate Environment and Public Works Committee should favorably act on Senator 
Schumer’s bill and retain the sanction provision. 

Motorcycle Deaths are Climbine and Helmet Laws are Under Attack 
NHTSA estimates that 80 percent of motorcycle crashes imure or kill a rider.'*'* In 2008, 
5,290 motorcyclists were killed and 96,000 were injured."*^ This is more than double the 
motorcycle fatalities in 1998 and a level not seen since 1981.'*^ Motorcycle fatalities 
have increased by more than 1 30 percent since 1 998, While fatality and injury rates for 
other types of vehicles have dropped over the years, the fatality and injury rates for 
motorcycles have been steadily rising.'*’ 

At present, motorcycles make up less than three percent of all registered vehicles and 
only 0.4 percent of all vehicle miles traveled, but motorcyclists account for 14 percent of 
total traffic fatalities, 17 percent of all occupant fatalities, and 4 percent of all occupants 
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injured.'** NHTSA estimates that helmets saved the lives of 1 ,829 motorcyclists in 2008 
and that if all motorcyclists had worn helmets, an additional 823 lives could have been 
saved."*^ NHTSA estimates that 148,000 motorcyclists have been killed in traffic crashes 
since 1966.^® 

In the past, annual motorcycle rider deaths were much lower in part because most states 
had all-rider motorcycle helmet laws. Congress used the power of the sanction to require 
states to enact helmet use laws.^* When the sanction was repealed by Congress, the 
states followed suit with more than half the states repealing their helmet laws.^^ 

Some motorcycle enthusiasts who oppose motorcycle helmet use laws have asserted that 
training and education alone are the way to improve motorcycle safety. However, in 
SAFETEA-LU, Congress included a number of measures aimed at promoting motorcycle 
training and education. These programs have been ineffective in stemming the increasing 
tide of motorcycle fatalities. 

Today, only 20 states and the District of Columbia require helmet use by all motorcycle 
riders. See Map 5, attached to this testimony. Last year, 12 of those state laws were 
under attack by repeal attempts. In 2007, the NTSB recommended that all states without 
an all-rider helmet law should adopt one.^* Research conclusively and convincingly 
shows that all-rider helmet laws save lives and reduce medical costs. While helmets will 
not prevent crashes from occurring, they have a significant and positive effect on 
preventing head and brain injuries during crashes. These are the most life-threatening 
and long-term injuries as well as the most costly. 

Helmet laws are the most effective countermeasure to prevent motorcycle rider fatalities, 
and they save state and federal costs associated with crashes and injuries. According to 
NHTSA, almost 50 percent of motorcycle crash victims have no private health insurance, 
so their medical bills are paid by taxpayers. In 1992, California’s all-rider helmet law 
took effect resulting in a 40 percent drop in its Medicaid costs and total hospital charges 
for medical treatment of motorcycle riders. 

Finally, in a 2008 report by NHTSA guiding states on highway safety actions that work, a 
state ail-rider motorcycle helmet use law was the only countermeasure rated as “Proven” 
in the “Effectiveness” category.** In states that have all-rider helmet laws, helmet use is 
nearly 100 percent. 

Stopvins Truck Size & Weisht Increases Protects Safety and Yields Other Important 
Policy and Societal Benefits 

1 would like to turn now to the serious issue of large truck safety in the U.S. In the 
decade from 1998 through 2007, an average of 5,145 people were killed in truck- 
involved crashes each year.*’ As with passenger vehicle deaths, large truck-involved 
fatalities have shown a recent decline in part due to economic conditions.** Large, heavy 
trucks are dramatically overrepresented each year in severe, especially fatal crashes. 

Large trucks, although only three to four percent of registered motor vehicles in the U.S. 
are nevertheless involved in 12 percent of annual traffic fatalities.*® In 2008, one of 
every nine people killed in a traffic crash was a victim of a large truck crash.*® 
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Nevertheless, proponents of bigger, heavier trucks want to increase truck weights to 
97,000 pounds or more, and allow super-sized trucks to operate on roads throughout the 
U.S. Increases in large truck sizes and weights will inevitably lead to even more, not 
fewer, large trucks than ever before, a fact that has been documented repeatedly over the 
past 40 years. Since 1 974, every time truck sizes and weights have increased, so have the 
number of large trucks on the highways. Policies that allow ever increasing dependence 
on more and bigger, heavier trucks invite a death spiral that not only poses greater safety 
risk, but has negative outcomes for environmental enhancement, infrastructure protection, 
fuel use. Highway Trust Fund revenues, and a balanced, long-term national transportation 
freight strategy. 

In order to advance highway safety, protect the environment, preserve transportation 
infrastructure, and provide a truly equitable, inter-modal national freight policy. Congress 
should permanently adopt the current limits on large trucks. The Safe Highways and 
Infrastructure Preservation Act of 2010 (SHIPA), S. 779, introduced by Sen. Frank 
Lautenberg (D-NJ), and its companion bill in the House, H.R. 1619, introduced by Rep. 
James McGovern (D-MA), will save lives, preserve our roads and bridges and promote a 
variety of important national policy interests. These bills have more than 120 bipartisan 
cosponsors. 

First, SHIPA can stop the endless spiral of more bigger, heavier trucks by placing a 
freeze on trailer lengths. That freeze not only would govern maximum length on the 
Interstate system, but on the entire National Highway System (NHS), the country’s prime 
set of interconnected roads for freight transportation. SHIPA builds on the 1991 longer 
combination vehicle (LCV) freeze, enacted with the leadership of Senator Lautenberg, 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, and former Chairman John Chafee,** that protects 
states from being pressured to open their roads to excessively long trucks. 

Second, SHIPA extends current state and federal weight limits on the Interstate system to 
the non-Interstate highways on the NHS. This not only puts a cap on truck weights at 
their current levels, but it also protects the states’ existing grandfathered rights and 
flexibility to allow certain differences in truck axle and gross weights than those in 
federal law. 

Next, SHIPA is crucial to a rational program of surface freight transportation that 
simultaneously advances the most desirable features of big truck safety, highway 
pavement and bridge infrastructure protection, and fuel and environmental conservation. 
The current astounding rate of pavement and bridge destruction already inflicted by 
extra-heavy trucks will increase dramatically if SHIPA is not enacted to preserve 
highway roads and bridges from further infrastructure deterioration. Furthermore, the 
need to raise additional funds to repair the even greater degree of road and bridge damage 
caused by heavier trucks places another burden on states and the federal government. 

Larger, heavier trucks will further erode scarce fossil fuel resources at a time when we 
need to lessen our dependence on foreign oil. Finally, without enactment of SHIPA, 
increasing numbers of large trucks will spread more air pollution. 
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SHIPA represents a major step toward creating a balanced national surface transportation 
freight delivery system. An unwarranted emphasis on surface transportation freight 
movement tilted heavily in favor of highway-only freight movement by large, heavy 
trucks has resulted in a badly out-of-balance national transportation policy. This has 
resulted in the disintegration of regional and short-line railroads, massive rail right-of- 
way abandonment and reductions in maritime shipping, especially along our inland 
waterways. This is keenly recognized in a number of major reports and studies over the 
last few years, and achieves particular emphasis and urgency in the seminal report 
authorized by Congress, Transportation for Tomorrow SHIPA is crucial to the pursuit 
of a renewed, rationally based, multi-modal national freight transportation system based 
on increased safety, efficiency, equity, and cost-effectiveness. 

Conclusion 

The quality of life for all Americans depends on a safe, reliable, economical and 
environmentally sound surface transportation system. However, transportation solutions 
to promote mobility and the economy involve not only financial investments but 
investments in safety as well. As previously mentioned, highway crashes cost our nation 
more than $230 billion annually. This is money that could be better spent on addressing 
surface transportation needs. Nearly all of the highway safety priorities I have outlined in 
my testimony this morning can be realized with minimal or no expenditures of funds but 
will achieve maximum savings of lives and taxpayer dollars. 

If Congress enacts a five year authorization bill we can expect during that time frame 
more than 150,000 motor vehicle fatalities and over 7 million injuries unless crucial 
safety measures are adopted. Including these proven and practical safety proposals will 
dramatically improve highway safety and reduce deaths and injuries. There are no 
acceptable excuses for delaying any longer the adoption of lifesaving laws or 
accommodating special interests that seek to roll back safety while the death and injury 
toll continues to mount. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today and I am pleased to answer 
your questions. 
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U.S. Recession Periods and Motor Vehicle Fatalities 

Chart shows correlation between U.S. recessions and 
motor vehicle fatalities, 1971-2008.* 



Year and Recession Period 


ID 

.C 
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*Motor vehicle fatality data only available through 2008. 


Sources; The National Bureau of Economic Research, htip^vmw/.nber.org/cvcie s / cvc i esmain.htnii: 

Fatality Analysis Reporting System (FARS), National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
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Fatalities in Motor Vehicle Crashes Involving Teen Drivers 

2003-2008 



Sources; Advocates for Highway and Auto Safety; 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 


April 2010 
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Primary Enforcement of Seat Belts 

29 states and DC have primary enforcement of seats belts; 21 states still need this law 


H state Has the Law 
r~1 state Needs the Law 


Ignition Interlock Devices for First Offenders 

1 1 states require ignition interlocks for first offenders; 39 states and DC still need this law 


Source: Advocates for Highway and Auto Safety 


April 2010 
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Map 4 All-Driver T ext Messaging Bans 

1 8 states and DC ban text messaging for all drivers; 32 states still need this law 



Map 5 All-Rider Motorcycle Helmet Laws 


Source: Advocates for Highway and Auto Safety 


April 2010 
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Questions for Jacqueline S. Gillan, Vice President, Advocates for 
Highway and Auto Safety -Senator Boxer 

Question #1: You highlighted many safety issues that you feel should be 
addressed as part of the next authOflzation. Which of these policies do you 
think would result in the greatest reduction in fatalities and injuries if 
adopted? 

Response: In my testimony I discussed several safety strategies that have 
the potential to significantly reduce motor vehicle crashes, save lives and 
prevent serious injuries because there is no single safety countermeasure that 
will achieve the dramatic decreases in annual traffic deaths that are needed. 
Sustained and steady reductions in highway deaths and injuries require a 
comprehensive public health response that addresses the underlying causes 
of the problem rather than a sin^e symptom. An effective public health 
approach requires us to promote, with equal zeal and determination, several 
remedies to combat all of the top-tier safety problems we face as a nation 
that contribute to the overall highway mortality and morbidity toll. Several 
equally important areas of traffic safety that require federal leadership stand 
out because available and successful solutions are on hand. These include 
safety belt use, teen driving, drinking and driving, distracted driving as well 
as truck safety. Each of these traffic safety problems results in thousands of 
preventable deaths each year and reasonable laws and modest enforcement 
efforts in eveiy state are needed if we are to seriously reduce highway deaths 
and injuries and the economic costs of crashes. 

Legislative proposals addressing each of these priority safety issues are 
pending in Congress and are strongly supported by numerous consumer, 
health, safety and medical organizations as well as business groups. We 
urge the Environment and Public Works Committee to include these life 
saving proposals in the Moving Ahead for Progress in the 2 1 Century 
(MAP 21) legislation. 

Question #2; Could you provide information detailing the number of 
fatalities that result from speeding and alcohol use? 

Response: According to the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) speeding is one of the most prevalent factors 
contributing to traffic crashes. In 2008, speeding was a contributing factor 
in 3 1 percent of all fatal crashes, and 1 1,674 lives were lost in speeding- 
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related crashes. Speed is lethal because the laws of physics dictate that the 
faster a vehicle is moving at the time of crash the greater the level of energy 
that is released, and transferred to the vehicle occupants, when a crash 
occurs. In fact, a vehicle involved in a crash at sixty miles per hour releases 
double the energy (100 percent more) as a vehicle traveling at 50 miles per 
hour, even though the difference in speed is only one-filth (20 percent 
more). 

Speeding and alcohol use are a lethal combination because alcohol impairs 
driving judgment, reaction time and the ability to accurately discern vehicle 
speed. Also, for most drivers, the impairment of driving skills begins even 
before a driver reaches the legal level for drunk driving (driving under the 
influence) which is 0.08 percent blood alcohol concentration (or BAC). 
Statistics show that alcohol involvement is prevalent for drivers involved in 
speeding-related crashes. For example, in 2008; 

• 41 percent of drivers with a BAC of .08% or higher involved in fatal 
crashes were speeding, compared with only 15 percent of drivers with 
a BAC of .00 % involved in fatal crashes; 

• 27 percent of the speeding drivers under age 2 1 who were involved in 
fatal crashes also had a BAC of .08 % or higher, in contrast, only 12 
percent of the non-speeding drivers under age 21 who were involved 
in fatal crashes had a BAC of .08% or higher; and, 

• For drivers between the ages of 21 and 24 involved in fatal crashes, 50 
percent of speeding drivers had a BAC of .08% or higher, compared 
with only 27 percent of non-speeding drivers. 

Alcohol, speeding and fatal crashes are clearly linked. This is why it is 
essential to require the use of alcohol ignition interlocks in the vehicles of 
drivers who have previously been convicted of drunk driving. The ignition 
interlock prevents a driver with a history of drinking and driving from doing 
so again and endangering the public. If the driver is within the legal limit, 
however, the driver is not prevented from starting and operatmg the vehicle. 
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Senator Boxer. Thank you so much. 

Our next speaker is Deb Hubsmith, Director of Safe Routes to 
School National Partnership. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF DEB HUBSMITH, DIRECTOR, SAFE ROUTES TO 
SCHOOL NATIONAL PARTNERSHIP 

Ms. Hubsmith. Good morning. Thank you, Chairman Boxer. I 
am honored to have the opportunity to present today to discuss im- 
proving transportation safety. I serve as Director of the Safe 
Routes to School National Partnership, a network of nearly 500 or- 
ganizations. 

Currently, 12 percent of trips in the United States are already 
made by walking and bicycling, and the use of these modes of 
transportation is on the rise. For many Americans walking and bi- 
cycling is a necessity as one-third of Americans don’t own cars. 
Americans want more transportation options. In a recent poll con- 
ducted by Transportation for America a majority of voters said that 
they would like to spend less time in their cars, but 73 percent said 
that they had no other choice but to drive. 

Unfortunately a major factor limiting the number of people who 
can walk and bicycle is safety, and Americans have good reason to 
be concerned. According to the most recent data from the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration more than 5,000 pedes- 
trians and bicyclists were killed on U.S. roads in 2008, and more 
than 120,000 were injured. This includes 650 children who were 
killed. This is the equivalent of a jumbo jet going down roughly 
every month, yet it receives nothing like the kind of attention that 
would surely follow such a disaster. In fact on a per mile basis 
walking in unsafe conditions is 10 times as dangerous as driving. 

Here is just one example of the type of tragedies that are taking 
place all across America. In December 2009 three girls, aged 12, 14 
and 16, were killed trying to cross a street in their neighborhood 
in Terrell, Texas. An editorial in the Dallas Morning News cited ex- 
tremely high speeds, a lack of pedestrian infrastructure, and the 
design of roads that caters solely to cars as major contributing fac- 
tors in the girls’ deaths. 

Pedestrian and bicycle safety issues are not limited to urban and 
suburban areas. In fact while 23 percent of the population lives in 
rural areas 28 percent of pedestrian fatalities occur in rural areas. 

The problem is rooted in how we allocate transportation dollars. 
Nationwide just 1.2 percent of funds authorized under the Federal 
transportation law, SAFETEA-LU, have been allocated to walking 
and bicycling projects even though pedestrians and bicyclists rep- 
resent 13 percent of traffic deaths and 12 percent of total trips. 

When we look at the allocation of Eederal safety dollars bicyclists 
and pedestrians fare even worse, with only 0.6 percent of Eederal 
safety funds going to support these modes. 

Even if someone chooses to drive for all or most of their trips 
they eventually have to cross a street or walk down a street, and 
they are exposed to traffic dangers, too. A lack of pedestrian safety 
in America affects all of us. 

Eortunately solutions exist, and there is great opportunity to in- 
crease walking and bicycling where 40 percent of trips in America 
are 2 miles or less in length. Eor example Safe Routes to School 
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efforts which are taking place in all 50 States have been successful 
at improving safety. In Miami-Dade County, Florida, all school 
children are taught pedestrian safety through the WalkSafe Pro- 
gram. Since its launch in 2001 there has heen a 43 percent de- 
crease in the total number of children aged 0 to 14 hit by cars. 

Infrastructure solutions can make a big difference, too. For ex- 
ample the presence of sidewalks reduces in half the risk that a pe- 
destrian will be struck by a vehicle. 

The Safe Routes to School National Partnership recommends 
that the Committee include the following five recommendations in 
your transportation bill. First, please support Senate Bill 1156, the 
bipartisan Safe Routes to School Program Reauthorization Act. 
Please support increased funding for transportation enhancements 
and funding for active transportation networks. States should also 
be required to allocate a greater share of their transportation dol- 
lars to reduce disparities and inequities for all modes of transpor- 
tation. 

Second, we recommend that the Committee include the provi- 
sions in Senate Bill 584, the Complete Streets Act, in your trans- 
portation bill. We support a “fix it for all” policy when repairing 
and retrofitting infrastructure so that our roads serve motorists, 
bicyclists, pedestrians and people using public transit. 

Third, we encourage the Committee to include mode specific and 
geographic specific benchmarks for transportation safety in the 
next bill. 

Fourth, we encourage the Committee to include additional fund- 
ing for pedestrian and bicycle research and to require State DOTs 
to collect data on bicycle and pedestrian safety. 

Fifth, we encourage the Committee to require the USDOT to cod- 
ify best practices for bicycle and pedestrian design innovations in 
the Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices. 

In conclusion, an important indicator of a livable safe community 
is whether our children can safely walk or bicycle to schools. While 
it is currently unnecessarily dangerous for pedestrians to walk 
health experts are making the case that it could be just as deadly 
not to walk or bicycle. Active transportation is critical to increasing 
levels of healthy physical activity and reducing obesity and heart 
disease. 

I look forward to working with the Senate Environment and Pub- 
lic Works Committee to develop a transportation agenda that will 
create a safe and healthy America. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hubsmith follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 

DEBORAH A. HUBSMITH 
DIRECTOR 

SAFE ROUTES TO SCHOOL NATIONAL PARTNERSHIP 

BEFORE THE 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

HEARING ON 

“Opportunities to Improve Transportation Safety” 

APRIL 14, 2010 

ChaiiTnan Boxer, Ranking Member Inhofe, and Members of the Committee: 

I’m honored to have the opportunity to present today before the Committee to diseuss improving 
transportation safety. 

I have worked in the field of non-motorized transportation for 13 years, and for the past five 
years, I have seived as Director of the Safe Routes to School National Partnerehip, a network of 
nearly 500 organizations, government agencies, professional groups and schools that are seeking 
to make it safer and easier for children and families to walk and bicycle to schools. We work 
collaboratively with many health organizations including the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, 
Kaiser Permanente, and the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention to increase physical 
activity, reduce childhood obesity, and advance traffic safety. 

My testimony focuses on the risks that pedestrians and bicyclists face today and what we can do 
to improve safety for these important and common modes of transportation throughout America, 
providing benefits to raral, urban and suburban areas. Bicycling and walking already play an 
important role in our transportation system, and have the potential to play a bigger role in 
reducing congestion, decreasing air pollution and offering cost effective transportation choices if 
we can improve safety. 
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Introduction: 

Currently, 12 percent of trips in the United States are already made by walking and bicycling, 
and the use of these modes of transportation in America is on the rise, increasing 25 percent 
since 200 1 . ' For many Americans, walking and bicycling is a necessity, as one-third of 
Americans don’t own cars, including children, the elderly, people with disabilities, and low- 
income individuals/ 

These high numbers of walking and bicycling exist in America despite the fact that nearly 80 
percent of federal transportation funding is spent on highways, 20 percent is spent on public 
transit, and only 1 .2 percent is spent on walking and bicycling/ 

Americans do want more transportation options. In a recent poll conducted by Transportation 
for America, 59 percent of Americans stated that they would choose to reduce road congestion 
by adding more transportation options to communities, including walking, bicycling and public 
transportation. The poll results also indicate that a majority of voters would like to spend less 
time in their cars, but 73 percent said they had no other choice but to drive.'' 

Walking and bicycling are already serious and common modes of transportation in the United 
States, and Americans want to walk and bicycle more often. 

The Problem: 

Unfortunately, a major factor limiting the number of people who walk or bicycle in America is 
safety. Americans have good reasons to be concerned. 

According to the most recent data from the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA), more than 5,000 pedestrians and bicyclists were killed on U.S. roads in 2008, and 
more than 1 20,000 were injured.^ This is the equivalent of a jumbo jet going down roughly 
every month, yet it receives nothing like the kind of attention that would surely follow such a 
disaster. In fact, on a per-mile basis, walking in unsafe conditions is ten times as dangerous as 
driving.® 

Here is just one example of the type of tragedies that are taking place all over America. In 
December 2009, three girls aged 12, 14 and 16 were killed trying to cross a street in their 
neighborhood in Terrrell, Texas. The street in question, the newly constmcted State Route 34, 
slices through a community filled with residential neighborhoods and local shopping 
opportunities, yet fails to include crosswalks, crossing signals, or adequate lighting. An editorial 
in the Dallas Morning News cited the extremely high speed limit, lack of safe pedestrian 
infrastmcture, and the design of roads that cater solely to cars as key contributors to the girls' 
deaths. 
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In 2007, an estimated 14,000 children ages 14 and under were injured while walking, and nearly 
1 1,000 children were injured while bicycling. Thirty percent of traffic deaths for children ages 
0-14 happen when children are walking and bicycling and are struck by a car (approximately 650 
deaths per year). This is the third leading cause of death by unintentional injury for children 
under the age of 15; the first two leading causes of death are also related to motor vehicle use.’ 

Bicycling and pedestrian injuries and deaths affect low income and minority populations 
disproportionately. The death rate (ratio of fatalities to total population) is 70 percent higher for 
black pedestrians and 62 percent liigher for Hispanic pedestrians tlran it is for white pedestrians. 
The same is trae for cyclists witli the death rate for black cyclists 30 percent higher and the death 
rate for Hispanic cyclists 23 percent higher than for white cyclists.® These populations also have 
lower car ownership rates: while 7 percent of white households do not own a car, 24 percent of 
black households and 1 7 percent of Hispanic households do not own a car.’ When we do not 
adequately address bicycle and pedestrian safety, we exacerbate inequality in our transportation 
system. 

Pedestrian and bicycle safety issues are not limited to urban and suburban areas. In fact, while 
20 percent of tlie population lives in ratal America, 28 percent of pedestrian fatalities occur in 
raral areas. Crashes involving pedestrians in rural areas are more likely to result in fatalities or 
serious injuries due to the prevalence of high-speed roads without safe crossings, sidewalks, 
shoulders, or street lights.'” 

Fatalities and injuries resulting from a lack of pedestrian and bicycle safety in America affect all 
of us. Even if someone chooses to drive for all or most of their trips, they eventually have to 
cross a street or walk down a street, and are exposed to traffic dangers. 

The problem of pedestrian and bicycle safety is rooted in how we allocate transportation dollars 
at the national level, and exacerbated because the design of streets and roads at the state and local 
level has largely ignored human factors, including considerations for how pedestrians and 
bicyclists can cross the street and safely travel to destinations like schools, shopping centers, arid 
work places. 

Nationwide, just 1 .2 percent of funds authorized under the federal transportation law, 
SAFETEA-LU, have been allocated for projects to improve the safety of walking and 
bicycling," even though pedestrians and bicyclists comprise 13 percent of all traffic deaths" and 
12 percent of total trips.'” 

When we look at the allocation of federal safety dollars, pedestrian and bicycle safety 
improvements are treated even more inequitably. Examining the FY2008 data from the Federal 
Highway Administration’s Financial Management Information System shows that just 0.1 
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percent of Highway Safety Improvement (HSIP) fiinds were used for pedestrian and bicycle 
safety. Across both HSIP and section 402 safety funds, just 0.6 percent of federal safety funds 
were allocated to non-motorized transportation safety, despite the fact that these modes represent 
13 percent of traffic fatalities. 

I would also like to touch on the important linkages between the safety of walking and bicycling 
and health. When we discuss safety, we are talking about preventing injuries, loss of lives, and 
financial costs due to traffic collisions. But, U.S. transportation policies have other direct 
impacts on health. Traffic pollution causes asthma and can cause lung development problems in 
children. Safety concerns are also a significant barrier to increasing rates of walking and 
bicycling, meaning that Americans are missing an important opportunity to be more physically 
active. Sedentary lifestyles contribute to an estimated 255,000 preventable deaths per year,*'* and 
obesity has accounted for one-third of healtli care cost increases in recent years.'* Obesity-related 
diseases account for nearly 10 percent of all U.S. medical spending — an estimated $147 billion a 
year.'* 


Solutions; 

There is great opportunity to increase walking and bicycling in America. Forty percent of U.S. 
trips are two miles or less in length and the average bike trip is a little over two miles.'^ 


Despite this fact, mode shares for walking and bicycling in the U.S. pale in comparison to other 
countries, A study comparing the U.S, with Germany and the Netherlands found that pedestrian 
and bicycle death rates are two to six times higher in the U.S. European data also shows that 
countries with higher levels of walking and bicycling have lower levels of traffic deaths, a 
phenomenon often called “safety in numbers.”'* 


Portion or all trips 



Deaths per 100 million km travel 



a Walk 
■ Bike 


We’re seeing similar safety trends in U.S. cities that have invested in safety for pedestrians and 
bicyclists. For example, in Portland, Oregon, traffic fatalities per 100,000 miles traveled are 
declining six times faster than the rest of the U.S., and their data shows that conditions that 
improve multi-modal transportation also improve safety for everyone, including drivers. Key 
tactics include speed reduction, better compliance with traffic rules, and better organization of 
modes. 
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In Minneapolis, Minnesota, one of the four sites implementing the Nonmotorized Transportation 
Pilot Program (section 1807 of SAFETEA-LU), the city has increased bikeway miles by 50 
percent, which contributed to a 50 percent increase in bicycle commuters. Even though there are 
more bicyclists on streets, the number of bicycle crashes has declined by 20 percent. These 
changes are also improving traffic safety for drivers, as all traffic crashes within the city are in 
decline. 

Safe Routes to School efforts have also been successful at improving bicycle and pedestrian 
safety and changing the habits of an entire generation. In Miami-Dade County, Florida, all 
school children are taught pedestrian safety through the WalkSafe™ program. Since its launch 
in 2001, there has been a 43 percent decrease in the total number of children ages 0-14 hit by 
cars. In Maine, more than 80,000 fourth and fifth-graders have learned critical bicycle safety 
skills through their Bicycle Safety Education Program since the year 2000. The number of 
bicycle crashes for children ages 10-14 has dropped by 51 percent since the program has been in 
existence.^" 

Complete Streets policies also contribute to improving safety through implementation of 
comprehensive traffic safety improvements. Complete streets are designed, built, and operated 
for the safety of everyone using them, including people of all ages and abilities, whether 
walking, bicycling, taking the bus or driving. 

Safe Routes to School, Complete Streets, and pedestrian and bicycle improvements rely on the 
wealth of studies that clearly document how low-cost investments in pedestrian and bicycle 
safety can have dramatic impacts on saving lives and reducing the severity and frequency of 
crashes: 

• A safety analysis by the California Department of Transportation estimated that the safety 
benefit of Safe Routes to School was up to a 49 percent decrease in child pedestrian and 
bicycle collision rates.^‘ 

• Traffic calming improvements can reduce pedestrian-vehicle crashes by up to 25 percent.^^ 
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• Pedestxians are more than twice as likely to be struck by a vehicle in locations without 
sidewalks.^^ 

• Refuge islands in crosswalks can reduce the likelihood of pedestrian-vehicle crashes by 66 
percent.^"* 

• Increasing street lighting can reduce pedestrian-vehicle crashes by 59 percent. 

• Teaching children bicycle and pedestrian safety can improve children’s knowledge of safety 
when walking and crossing roads,^^ 

• Enforcing speed limits in school zones can reduce the risk of death significantly: a 
pedestrian hit by a vehicle traveling 20 miles per hour (mph) has a 95 percent of surviving; at 
30 mph the chance of survival is 55 percent, and at 40 mph the chance of survival decreases 
to only 15 percent.^’ 

Over the years, we have learned what works for improving pedestrian and bicycle safety in 
America. Now it is time to utilize that knowledge to save lives and reduce injuries. 

Recommendations: 

The Safe Routes to School National Partnership appreciates the opportunity to provide 
recommendations to the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee as you draft the next 
transportation bill. Given the challenges America faces in improving safety for pedestrians and 
bicyclists, we respectfully request that your Committee include the following provisions: 

1) Increase Funding for Safe Routes to School and Pedestrian/Bicvcle Transportation : We 
support S. 1 156, the Safe Routes to School Program Reauthorization Act, and urge the 
Environment and Public Works Committee to incorporate the recommendations from this 
bipartisan bill into your Committee’s transportation legislation. We also support 
increased funding for Transportation Enhancements and Active Transportation Networks, 
and we encourage the Committee to require states to allocate a greater share of their 
transportation dollars to reduce disparities and inequities in injuries and fatalities across 
all modes of transportation. 

2) SuDDOrt Complete Streets: We recommend that the Committee include the provisions in 
S. 584, the Complete Streets Act, in your transportation bill. We support a “fix it for all” 
policy when repairing and retrofitting infrastructure. 

3) Create Safety Benchmarks: We encourage the Committee to include mode-specific and 
geographic-specific benchmarks for transportation safety in the next transportation bill 
that will: 

• Reduce fatalities across modes, for motorists, motorcyclists, pedestrians and 
bicyclists; 

• Reduce crashes for all communities including urban, suburban and rural areas; and 
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• Reduce Cl ashes of all severities, including the more common non-fata! crashes that 
also play a major role in traffic congestion, time delays, and air pollution. 

4) Collect Additional Data: We encourage the Committee to include additional funding for 
pedestrian and bicycle research in the next transportation bill, and to require State 
Departments of Transportation to collect data on pedestrian and bicycle safety, collisions, 
use and facilities for all projects, including Safe Routes to School. 

5) Support Innovative Designs: We encourage the Committee to require the US DOT to 
codify pedestrian and bicycle design innovations in the Manual on Unifonn Traffic 
Control Devices. In 2009, the Federal Highway Administration, the American 
Association of State Highway Transportation Officials, and the National Cooperative 
Highway Research Program sponsored an international tour of five countries and 1 1 
cities to conduct a Scan of Pedestrian and Bicyclist Safety and Mobility. 
Recommendations from the final report for this Scan should be incoiporated into U.S. 
design standards, as research has shown that tliese designs improve safety. 

Conclusion: 

Authorization of the surface transportation bill is an immense opportunity to forge a policy 
response to improve safety, and to invest in a healthy, sustainable, and equitable transportation 
system. The law could give all Americans clean, affordable, and safe options for transportation. 

A cornerstone to developing livability and sustainability in America will be creating safe 
communities where people can walk and bicycle. An important indicator of a livable, safe 
community is whether our children can safely walk or bicycle to schools. Numerous polls and 
surveys point to the fact that people want to ride bicycles and walk more often, but they are 
afraid to do so witliout safer places to ride and walk. 

A focus on pedestrian and bicycle safety will also boost the economy - smdies show increases in 
property values near trails, and people shop locally when there are facilities connecting homes 
with stores, which supports revitalizing local communities.^* In addition, while it is currently 
unnecessarily dangerous for pedestrians to walk, health experts are making the case that it can be 
just as deadly not to walk or bicycle. Active transportation is critical to increasing levels of 
healthy physical activity and reducing obesity and heart disease. 

I look forward to working with the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee to develop 
a transportation agenda that will create a safe and healthy America. 
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May 13, 2010 

The Honorable Senator Boxer, Chairman 
and 

The Honorable James Inhofe, Ranking Member 
Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works 
c/o Heather Majors, Heather Maiors@epw.senate.gov 
410 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Re: Question from Safety Hearing 

Dear Chairman Boxer and Ranking Member Inhofe: 

Thank you again for inviting me to testify at the April 14, 2010 hearing on “Opportunities to 
Improve Transportation Safety.” I very much appreciated the opportunity to discuss the 
importance of improving safety for bicyclists and pedestrians in the next transportation bill. 

In addition, I am pleased to respond to Chairman Boxer’s question for the hearing record. I 
have included below the question and my response for the record: 

Question: 

In your testimony, you mention that just 0.1% of Highway Safety Improvement funds are 
used for pedestrian and bicycle safety projects. Can you explain why you believe states have 
directed such a small amount of their safety funds toward pedestrian and bicycle safety? 
How can the federal government change this behavior? 

Response: 

Introduction: The Highway Safety Improvement Program (HSIP) is a Federal Highway 
Administration (FHWA) program that funds highway safety projects aimed at reducing 
highway fatalities and serious injuries. Although bicycle and pedestrian projects are eligible 
for funding, HSIP has been largely overlooked as a resource for these projects. The same is 
also true, but to a lesser extent, of the Section 402 safety funds. 

In fact, while bicycling and walking currently represent 12 percent of all transportation trips 
and 13 percent of traffic fatalities, only 0.1% of HSIP funds have been spent for bicycle and 
pedestrian safety projects. For Section 402 funds, the percentage spent on bicycle and 
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pedestrian safety projects is 2.7%. (See the Appendix for state-by-state spending 
information). 

While some of the very low 0.1% number for HSIP is likely due to states not properly flagging 
some of their safety projects as having an impact on bicycle and pedestrian safety, it is clear 
that states are spending significantly less on bicycle and pedestrian safety than would be 
expected based on the 13% share of fatalities that bicycles and pedestrians represent. Some 
states are aware of this disparity and are working to correct it. For example, Virginia has a 
policy of dedicating at least 10 percent of its HSIP funds to bicycle and pedestrian safety 
(although they are not coding their expenditures in FMIS as benefiting bicycle and pedestrian 
safety). 

In addition, states are slow to spend their HSIP funding in general. As of September 2009, 
there was still $600 million available in unobligated HSIP funds across all states. In 2008, 
eighteen states obligated less than half of their available HSIP funds by the end of the year. 
Many states that have low HSIP obligation rates also have high fatality rates. Arizona, for 
example, spent only 6.6% of their HSIP funds in 2008 yet had 937 total traffic fatalities, 
including 136 bicycle and pedestrian fatalities. Florida obligated just 55.2% of their HSIP 
funds, yet had 2,978 total fatalities including 615 bicycle and pedestrian fatalities. 

Why States are not Spending HSIP for Bicycle/Pedestrian Safety: There are several 
reasons why I believe that states have not used HSIP funding for pedestrian and bicycle 
safety: 

1) States must first develop a Strategic Highway Safety Plan (SHSP) before spending HSIP 
funding that includes setting priorities by focusing on areas of greatest need. Some states 
do focus on bicycle and pedestrian crashes in their SHSP but there is not a clear 
mechanism for this focus to affect HSIP project selection. There is also no guaranteed seat 
at the table for bicyclist and pedestrian interests in the development of these SHSPs. 

2) Some states narrowly define ‘area of greatest need’ and focus on improvements to specific 
high-crash locations such as intersections. Since bicycle and pedestrian crashes and crash 
locations are more likely to be dispersed along an arterial, corridor or neighborhood 
roads, they can be difficult to address through a specific, narrowly-targeted intersection or 
road segment project. As a result, little funding is spent on bicycle and pedestrian needs. 

3) All public roads are eligible for HSIP funding, but in the past there has been confusion in 
some states about the eligibility of local roads for HSIP funding. This confusion has been 
detrimental to allocation of funds to bicycle and pedestrian safety since most bicycle and 
pedestrian activity is on local roads. 

4) The HSIP program goals focus solely on reducing fatalities and serious injuries. This 
combined with the SHSP goal requirement of focusing on areas of greatest need encourage 
states to prioritize high speed areas and interstates. As such, the pedestrian and bicycle 
issues do not rise to the top— and the impact of “near misses” and the resulting fear of 
walking and riding on busy, high-speed roads is totally overlooked. 

Recommendation for a review of SHSP impact on HSIP: EPW should formally 
request that FHWA review under-funded SHSP strategies like bicycle and pedestrian safety 
and distracted driving to identify why they are not receiving more safety funding, and assess 
the influence of SHSPs on safety spending. There are unanswered questions about how the 
process works, and how states link their safety spending to their SHSP goals. The SHSP 
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requirement for the use of safety funding was new with the authorization of SAFETEA-LU 
and deserves a review. The results of these reviews can he used to develop changes to SHSP, 
HSIP, and Section 402 authorizing language to ensure that states are better able to match 
federal spending to their safety goals. This would benefit a wide range of safety issues, 
including hut not limited to bicycle and pedestrian safety. 

Recommendations for the neurt transportation bill: Here’s what the next bill can do 
to ensure that the federal government and states focus on improving safety for pedestrians, 
bicyclists, and everyone: 

• Set a national goal for reducing pedestrian and bicycle fatalities. 

• Require FHWA to collect data from states on pedestrian and bicycle use, facilities, and 
safety, and that they document safety improvement needs on the highway system and for 
local roads. This type of data is required for roads and highways, but for bicyclists and 
pedestrians, it is not consistently documented and reported to the federal government. 
Without required data, there will always be funding discrepancies. 

• Ensure that states put safety as a top priority by setting a policy that obligation rates in all 
programs cannot exceed the obligation rate for the state’s HSIP program. 

• Amend HSIP’s broad goals of reducing fatalities and injuries to specifically direct states to 
reduce fatalities and crashes for each mode of transportation (motorists, motorcyclists, 
bicyclists, and pedestrians). Such a change would direct states to address bicycle and 
pedestrian safety while giving them the flexibility to address issues specific to their states. 
This will be critical for achieving safety gains in all modes. 

• Mandate that each state’s SHSP include strategic and performance based goals for 
improving traffic safety for each mode of transportation and encourage states to take a 
broader view of ‘area of greatest need’ to encompass corridors, neighborhoods or regions 
instead of just specific intersections or road segments. 

• Add an additional goal to HSIP to include reducing crashes of all levels of severity. This 
would encourage states to consider safety improvements on arterials and other non- 
interstate roads where most bicycle and pedestrian fatalities and injuries occur, and where 
many non-fatal but injury-related automobile crashes also take place. 

• Clarify in law or report language that: 

o HSIP funds can be used on local roads; 

o Representatives of bicyclist and pedestrian groups shall be included in the 
development of SHSP; and 

o HSIP fands can be used to achieve system-wide or programmatic improvements in 
traffic safety, not just site-specific improvements. 

• Require that NHTSA make bicyclist and pedestrian safety a national priority area so that 
states report to NHTSA the specific activities funded by the 402 program that improve 
traffic safety for nonmotorized users. 

NHTSA issued a report in May 2002, The Economic Impact of Motor Vehicle Crashes, 2000 . 
The report found that in the year 2000, traffic crashes cost a total of $230 billion, including 
$40 billion in medical and emergency services, $26 billion in travel delay, and $59 billion in 
property damage. These crashes also cost employers nearly $60 billion in lost workdays and 
productivity. We need to look at reducing crashes of all severity so that we can reduce the 
rate of injuries and fatalities, and the related costs to our economic vitality and productivity. 
The current focus on reducing fatalities is critical but is only part of the story. By focusing on 
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reducing fatalities, we focus on mitigating crashes and do not address the root cause of 
reducing the number of crashes. By addressing the root causes, we will improve pedestrian 
and bicycle safety as well as safety for motorists. 

The Safe Routes to School National Partnership would like to work with you to see states fully 
use their safety dollars, and to prioritize bicycle and pedestrian safety in their Strategic 
Highway Safety Plans. 

Mandates from the federal government regarding safety for all modes in the next 
transportation bill, and our other recommendations stated above, would greatly help to 
address this important issue. Please contact me if you need additional information. Thank 
you for your dedication to transportation safety improvements. 


Sincerely, 



Deb Hubsmith, Director 

Safe Routes to School National Partnership 
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Senator Boxer. Thank you very much. 

Our next speaker is Gregory Cohen, President and CEO, Amer- 
ican Highway Users Alliance. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF GREGORY M. COHEN, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
AMERICAN HIGHWAY USERS ALLIANCE 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Most highway deaths are preventable. For example, today’s road 
safety devices can prevent almost any vehicle from running off the 
road. These road departure crashes account for the majority of fatal 
crashes nationwide. But when funding is not available for needed 
safety improvements there are real human victims. We believe that 
MAP-21 should include both a major increase in highway funding 
levels as well as a well funded improved safety core program with- 
in the highway title. 

Highway deaths and injuries are a national epidemic that re- 
quires Federal leadership to address. We recommend that Congress 
approach highway safety by addressing the four Es, to which we 
add an important I. The Es are engineering, education, enforce- 
ment and EMS. The I stands for investment. 

We can’t forget the I because little national progress can be real- 
ized with the four Es unless there is strong Federal financial sup- 
port. 

Before SAFETEA-LU was enacted fatalities were slowly rising, 
but since then they have dropped 22 percent. We believe these re- 
sults came at least in substantial part from legislation authorized 
by this Committee. However, there is still immense work that real- 
ly needs to be done to move America toward zero deaths. 

Under SAFETEA-LU, Congress created the new safety core pro- 
gram known as HSIP. We consider this to be the defining achieve- 
ment of that bill. HSIP required States to develop strategic high- 
way safety plans to direct investments, but it has become obvious 
that HSIP can be improved. Congress can help States become more 
proactive by clarifying that location specific crash data can be used 
to support systemic safety investments. 

SAEETEA-LU also included dedicated funding for road safety 
education pilot programs. The Roadway Safety Foundation, a chari- 
table educational organization that we chartered, is implementing 
this program under an agreement with Federal Highways. RSF 
pilot programs have focused on deploying lifesaving, low cost cable 
median barriers, rumble strips, and other ways to make roads safer 
for seniors as well. 

Coming programs will include new awareness of State route 
mapping, techniques to improve tribal road safety and winter road 
safety. We strongly support reauthorizing the Road Safety Edu- 
cational Program and urge an increase in dedicated funding for it. 

Additional authorization recommendations from the Highway 
Users, including safety priorities, have been attached to our writ- 
ten testimony. Highlights include dedicating 10 percent of all Fed- 
eral aid highway funds for road safety projects, providing FHWA 
safety programs with a special obligation, and creating a more ro- 
bust performance based HSIP Program that helps States meet 
their proportional share of a national fatality reduction target. 
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Highway Users has also reviewed several safety related hills 
drafted or introduced by Members of the 111th Congress. We ask 
that you advance them to enactment. The first is the Surface 
Transportation Safety Act of 2009, S. 791, which would improve 
work zone safety standards, stimulate product innovation by allow- 
ing State DOTs to use the latest advanced proprietary safety prod- 
ucts, and speed adoption of new minimum retro reflectivity levels 
for pavement markings, among other features. 

Next is the High Risk Rural Road Safety Act, draft legislation 
that we, along with other members of the Rural Infrastructure 
Safety Coalition, support. It would authorize $1 billion per year for 
the High Risk Rural Roads Program and also help local govern- 
ments address their safety problems. Although 23 percent live in 
rural areas, they account for 55 percent — the majority — of traffic 
deaths. 

And finally, the Older Driver and Pedestrian Safety and Road- 
way Enhancement Act, H.R. 3355, which we, along with other 
members of the Coalition for Older Roadway User Safety, CORUS, 
support. It would fund a roadway safety program targeted to older 
drivers and pedestrians. This bill will help States prepare for the 
coming demographic shift by improving signs, markings, intersec- 
tions and crosswalks. 

Last year the House draft authorization bill also included a se- 
ries of sanctions. The Highway Users generally supports incentives 
and opposes sanctions. However, there is no doubt that increasing 
seat belt use and reducing DUIs are essential to saving lives. More 
than half of those killed in car crashes are not wearing seat belts, 
and alcohol is a factor in one-third of fatalities. We would like to 
work with the Committee to help ensure that all States enact pri- 
mary seat belt enforcement and ignition interlock laws for repeat 
DUI offenders. But we also want to ensure that funding for high- 
way safety projects is increased or held harmless under any incen- 
tive or sanction plan. 

In conclusion, this Committee has an extraordinary opportunity 
to help save tens of thousands of lives by expeditiously authorizing 
a well funded MAP-21 with a forward thinking robust safety pro- 
gram. It is essential that the Nation make the same kind of 
progress in improving the safety environment of our roads and 
roadsides that we have made in improving our vehicles. This will 
require determined effort. 

In most cases we have better drivers and better vehicles, but 
they are using the same old, inadequate roads, many with hairpin 
turns, inadequate signs and markings, aging bridge rails, narrow 
lanes, inadequate shoulders, and nonexistent roadside protection. 
More investment is needed. 

The American Highway Users Alliance greatly appreciates being 
your partner in this effort. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cohen follows:] 
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Statement of 
Gregory M. Cohen, P.E. 

President and CEO 
American Highway Users Alliance 

before the 

Committee on Environment and Public Works 
United State Senate 

April 14, 2010 

Chairman Boxer, Ranking Member Inhofe, and Members of the Committee: 

I am Greg Cohen, President and CEO of the American Highway Users Alliance. I am 
very pleased to be invited back to the Committee to present testimony on opportunities to 
inerease highway safety. Increasing safety on our nation’s roads, highways, and bridges 
should be a top priority in the upcoming surface transportation bill. As advocates for the 
motoring public, a safe and efficient national highway system is our highest priority. 



AMERICAN 


HIGHWAY 

USERS 

ALLIANCE 


About The American Highway Users Alliance 


Formed 78 years ago, the American Highway Users Alliance (The Highway Users) is a 
non-profit organization that promotes federal, state, and local policies that improve safety 
and mobility. We bring together a wide range of users that contribute to the Highway 
Trust Fund. Our members include AAA clubs, trucking and bus companies, 
motorcyclists and RVers. These members and several hundred other member businesses 
and associations represent millions of highway users from coast-to-coast. Safe, reliable, 
and efficient roads facilitate the movement of our families, employees, customers, and 
products. The Highway Users has worked closely with Congress on every major 
highway bill as a stakeholder and grassroots advocate for a strong and trustworthy 
Higliway Trust Fund. 


Increasing Highway Investment Will Improve Highway Safety 

The need for high quality roads has deep roots in a universal desire that our friends, 
families, and loved-ones arrive home safely each day. Simply stated, the greater the 
degree of investment in highway infrastructure, the safer the motoring public. Yet, as we 
underfund our aging highway system, substandard and inadequate roads continue to 
contribute to at least one-third of all highway fatalities, according to USDOT. In fact, 
this statistic may be far greater, if one considers that we now have road safety hardware 
that can prevent almost any vehicle from running-of-the-road. These road departure 
crashes are the single largest type of fatal crash in nearly every state and account for the 
majority of fatal crashes nationwide. 
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Federal Highway Administration data suggests that infrastructure improvements, such as 
the construction of a new bridge or installation of bamers on roads, can reduce location- 
specific fatalities by up to eighty-six percent. This all boils down to a single point that 
we in the safety community often find ourselves repeating: Most highway deaths can be 
prevented . 

And when funding is not available for needed safety improvements, there are real human 
victims. For example, in the past two years, ten people have died on a four-mile stretch 
of Georgia Highway 56. In this case, the cause of these deaths has been attributed to an 
unusually short turning lane, but Georgia DOT estimates that funding shortfalls will 
prevent a fix until at least 2013. Deaths like these are plainly unacceptable. 

Ensuring that tragedies like these do not happen should be a top priority for all 
stakeholders, and investing in our highway infrastructure is an important part of this 
process. To that end, we believe that the next surface transportation authorization bill 
should include both a major increase in highway funding levels, as well as a well-funded 
and improved safety core program within the highway title. With such a strong 
relationship between the quality of our infrastructure and the safety of our roadways, few 
things are more important. 


The 4 Es -H 

Highway crashes are the largest single cause of death for children and young adults aged 
3-34. Highway deaths and injuries are a national epidemic that requires federal 
leadership to address. We recommend that legislators approach highway safety by 
addressing the “4Es” - to which we add an important “I”. The E’s are: Engineering. 
Education. Enforcement, and EMS. “I” stands for Investment . 

Engineering : Improved existing roads, roadside safety treatments, and engineering 
innovations — like retroreflective signs and markings, skid-resistant pavements, safety 
barriers, roundabouts, and rumble strips are effective in preventing accidents, injuries, 
and fatalities on the roads where they are implemented. 

Education : Public education campaigns are essential to ensuring that the motoring public 
is informed on relevant law, new technologies, and defensive driving techniques that 
make the road a safer place. The Roadway Safety educational program, discussed later in 
this testimony, is an important part of that effort. 

Enforcement : Traffic laws are an important deterrent to unsafe driving habits, and 
effective enforcement of reasonable laws is vital in ensuring that roads are safe for the 
motorists that drive on them. The EPW Committee has authorized financial incentives to 
promote more effective traffic enforcement laws. 

Investment : Finally, little national progress can be realized with the “4Es” unless there 
are strong federal financial investments in good highway programs. 
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Safety Progress & Lessons Learned Under SAFETEA-LU 

Together in the past year, local, state, and federal highway authorities have had much to 
be proud of regarding road safety. Most notably, 2009 saw an almost ten percent 
reduction in road fatalities from 2008, even as vehicle-miles-traveled increased. This 
fatality reduction continues a five-year trend of that we believe results at least in 
substantial part from the SAFETEA-LU legislation authored by this committee in 2005. 
Moreover, the successful implementation of SAFETBA-LU’s newly authorized Strategic 
Highway Safety Plans is a further testament to the leadership of this committee in 
achieving tangible safety improvements across the country. 

In many ways, the program structure of the 2005 surface transportation bill is very 
similar to the preceding authorization bills from 1998 (TEA 21) and 1991 (ISTEA). The 
one major exception was the creation of a new $1 billion safety “core” program, called 
the Highway Safety Improvement Program (HSIP). We consider the HSIP program to be 
the most important achievement in the SAFETEA-LU bill. The HSIP program served as 
the first performance-based “core” highway program, requiring states to develop a 
strategic highway safety plan (SHSP) to improve safety, address recognized deficiencies, 
and strategically invest in safety. 

Before SAFETEA-LU was enacted, fatalities were slowly rising. But since 2005, the 
year that SAFETEA-LU passed, highway fatalities have dropped by 22 percent from 
43,510 deaths in 2005 to 33,963. In 2009, almost 10,000 fewer people were killed on our 
roads than in 2005. 

Despite Progress, We Cannot Rest With 34.000 Deaths and Millions Injured 

However, even as we celebrate this accomplishment, we realize that there is Still 
immense work to be done. As USDOT Secretary LaHood observed, the 34,000 
highways deaths that occurred last year were preventable. We must take the steps 
necessary to ensure that we accelerate this promising trend of improved safety so that 
even fewer of our friends and loved-ones are killed on our highways in each ensuing 
year. The first step is crafting a reauthorization bill that places a top priority on safer 
highways. 

There is no doubt that increased strategic investments in highway safety improvements 
have made a positive impact. Still, an average of 93 people died each day. As the HSIP 
program developed, some problems became apparent. Congress has the opportunity in 
the next surface transportation bill to help states become more proactive in their safety 
investments, by clarifying that location-specific crash data can be used to support 
systemic safety improvements in the SHSPs. 

For the first time ever, SAFETEA-LU also included dedicated funding for roadway 
safety educational pilot programs (Sec. 1411). These funds have been granted by 
USDOT to the Roadway Safety Foundation (RSF), a charitable/educational organization 
chartered by The Highway Users, to improve public awareness of roadway safety. Since 
2005, RSF pilot programs have focused on deployment of: lifesaving, low-cost cable 
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median barriers; rumble strips; and a variety of techniques to make roads safer for 
seniors. We strongly support reauthorizing this Road Safety section and request an 
increase in dedicated funding for new educational campaigns and national deployment of 
the most successful current pilot campaigns. 

We must also improve safety research and data collection. For example, safety data 
related to injuries is spotty and inconsistent across the country. Also, we are 
disappointed that the motorcycle crash causation study authorized under SAFTEA-LU 
has not been completed, apparently due to a lack of adequate research funding. 


The Highway Users Authorization Plan: Safety 

Safety is the most important goal of The Highway Users. Our attached authorization 
proposal reflects that. We ask for your careful consideration of its contents. The 
Highway Users’ plan envisions moving quickly towards zero deaths on American roads. 
To that end, we support increasing highway user fees to support a significantly more 
robust highway program. Within the expanded federal-aid highway program, we support 
dedicating 10% of all authorized federal-aid highway funds for roadway safety projects 
and providing this program with its own special obligation-limitation. We also support a 
more robust performance-based program that creates incentives and penalties that help 
States meet their proportional share of national fatality reduction targets. 

Pending Legislation to Incorporate into the Surface Transportation Bill 

The Highway Users has reviewed several safety-related bills drafted or introduced by 
Members of the 111**' Congress. We appreciate the opportunity to bring several excellent 
proposals to your attention and ask that you advance them to enactment; 

1) The Surface Transportation Safety Act of 2009 (S. 791). Transportation and 
Infi'astructure Subcommittee Chairman Baucus has introduced S. 791, which will 
improve work zone safety standards, including positive protection and high 
visibility garments for workers; stimulate product innovation by allowing State 
DOTs to use the latest advanced proprietary safety products; set deadlines for the 
adoption of new minimum retroreflectivity levels for pavement markings; 
improve highway-rail grade crossings; and improve rural highway safety. The 
Highway Users has joined AGC of America, the Association of American 
Railroads, the International Union of Police Associations, and the Railroad 
Supply Institute to endorse this life-saving bill. 

2) High Risk Rural Road Safety Act. The Highway Users, along with the other 
members of the Rural Infrastructure Safety Coalition (RISC), have endorsed this 
draft legislation, which would authorize $1 billion per year for the High Risk 
Rural Roads (HRRR) program, authorized for the first time in SAFETEA-LU. At 
$90 million/year, the current program is too small to have a serious impact on 
rural road safety. However, two-lane rural roads are by far the most dangerous 
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highways and the HRRR program should be reauthorized and funding increased 
to make rural roads safe. Half of all fatalities are on locally owned roads and this 
bill would also provide needed assistance to local governments for addressing 
their rural road safety problems. Our partners in RISC include AAA, American 
Public Works Association, American Society of Civil Engineers, American 
Society of Highway Engineers, American Traffic Safety Services Association 
(ATSSA), National Association of Counties, National Association of County 
Engineers, and National Association of Development Organizations. 

3) Older Driver and Pedestrian Safety and Roadway Enhancement Act (H.R. 

3355). The Highway Users, along with the Other members of the Coalition for 
Older Roadway Users Safety (CORUS), support this bipartisan legislation, which 
would fund a roadway safety enhancement program for older drivers and 
pedestrians. A similar program was authorized but not funded in SAFETEA-LU. 
By 2025, one in four drivers will be over the age of 65. This bill will help States 
prepare for this demographic shift by improving signs, markings, intersection 
designs, crosswalks, etc. These improvements not only benefit older Americans; 
they make the roads safer for everyone else as well. Our partners in CORUS 
include AARP, ATSSA, National Association of Area Agencies on Aging, and 
Transportation for America. 


Funding Incentives and Sanctions 

Last year, the House Transportation & Infrastructure’s Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Highways and Transit reported its authorization bill, which includes a series of provisions 
imposing new or increased sanctions on states. These include withholding a portioh of 
federal-aid highway dollars unless specific state laws are enacted. The Highway Users 
generally supports incentives and opposes sanctions to give states maximum flexibility to 
solve traffic safety problems in their own ways without cutting highway funding. 
Incentives based on results encourage innovation. 

However, there is no doubt that increased seatbelt use is an essential life-saving practice 
and the value of primary seatbelt laws is extraordinary. The Highway Users would like 
to work with the Committee to help ensure that all States enact primary seat belt 
enforcement laws, while also ensuring that funding for highway safety projects is held 
harmless or increased under any safety incentive or sanction plan. The evidence is 
extraordinary that aggressive seatbelt laws could save tens of thousands of lives. 

Although nearly 85% of vehicle occupants are buckled-up on our highways, more than 
half of those killed in car crashes are not wearing seatbelts. 
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Conclusions 


This Committee has an extraordinary opportunity to help save tens of thousands of lives 
by expeditiously authorizing a well-funded highway program with a forward-thinking, 
performance-based, robust safety program. 

There are other safety issues facing other committees, such as those addressing the 
vehicles themselves. In the past, the Commerce Committee was largely successful in 
advancing incredible progress in vehicle safety by supporting incredible feats of 
structural engineering and technological advancements like electronic stability control. 
Educational programs have also improved our safety culture over the past 25 years, with 
major shifts in national attitudes toward dangerous behaviors like driving under the 
influence and not wearing seatbelts has increasingly made these behaviors socially 
unacceptable. We must continue to make progress in these areas. 

But efforts in other areas must be matched with progress on the highway safety issues 
faced by this Committee. In particular, we think it is essential that the nation make the 
same kind of safety progress in improving the condition and safety environment of our 
roads and roadside environment that we have made in improving our vehicles. This will 
require a determined effort! Our roads have changed much more slowly than our vehicle 
technology. In most cases we have better drivers and better vehicles, but they’re using 
the same old, inadequate roads - many with hairpin turns, inadequate signs and markings, 
aging bridge rails, narrow lanes, inadequate shoulders, and nonexistent roadside 
protection. More investment is needed. This Committee can take aggressive action to 
make roads safer as part of the surface transportation authorization bill. The American 
Highway Users Alliance greatly appreciates being your partner in this effort. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify. 
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We 'do not represent a particular 
iii.dustry or special interest item 
Instead, we strnre to present a 
united position that serres to 
beneit the broad inteiests of 
the motoring public. 
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he American Highway Users Alliance proposes 
this plan to serve as an easy-to-read roadmap and 
reference for elected and appointed offidab as they 
grapple with the major policy and funding issues 
that must be addressed in the upcoming surface 
transportation authorization hill. 

This tiocument docs not attempt to provide an 
all-encompassing legislative proposal that satis- 
fies every need of every individual member of the 
alliance. Rather, The Highway Users presents a 
united perspective from the pro-mobility, pro-high- 
way community that clearly describes key priorities 
that define the core national values that need to be 
addressed in the 2009 surface transportation bill. 


To address criticism in the press of the 2005 
surface transportation bill, stakeholders and poli- 
cymakers have grappled with difficult, fundamental 
questions to improve the federal program for the 
next decade and beyond. These questions include: 

• What is the appropriate purpose and scope for 
federal surface transportation programs? 



Since the authorization of SAFETEA-LU in 
2005, there has been a growing concern among 
transportation advocates that the national 
program has lost its focus and that public support 
for increased revenue for “TEA” programs may 
not be assured. While our research shows strong 
public support for highway programs, if this 
support drops it could not happen at a worse 
rime: The Highway Trust Fund is nearing insol- 
vency and, without additional revenue, the federal 
government may nor be able to financially support 
criticaily-needed national highway investments. 


• How should the federal program priorities he 
different than state and local priorities? 

• How can the federal transportation program be 
reformed to attract significant public support for 
increased investments? 

• What specific performance measures can be 
used to assure the public that federal-aid funds 
are being properly used to advance national 
transportation priorities cost-effectivcly? 
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he Highway Users proposes that Congress enact a 
new, performance-based, outcome-driven Strategic 
Congestion Abatement Program (S-CAP). This $3 
billion dollar per year core program would reduce 
congestion on the National Highway System (NHS) 
and would incorporate the following key principles: 

• The need for systemic improvements 

• Support of a strong federal role 

• Establishment of a national minimum 
performance standard 

• The importance of data-driven strategic planning 

• F!exibilir>’ in the strategies and eligible activiti^ 

• Dedicated funding 

• Accountability. 

Systemic improvements — 

National Highway System 

Rather than attempting to fix congestion on every 
road in the United States, the .S-CAP proposal 



nation’s roadways, roughly 160,000 miles. The NHS, 
hovrevei; includes the Interstate Elighway System 
and enher roads “important to the nation's economy, 
defense, and mobility.” It carries more than 40 percent 
of all highway traffic, 7.5 percent of heavy truck traffic, 
and 90 percent of tourist traffic. About 90 percent 
of America's population lives within five miles of an 
NHS road. .All urban areas with a population of more 
than 50,000 and 93 percent with a populatjori of 
between 5,000 and 50,000 are within five miles of an 
NHS road. Counries that contain NHS iiighway.s also 
host 99 percent of all jobs in the nation, including 
99 percent of manufacturing jobs, 97 percent of 
mining jobs, and 93 percent of agricultural jobs. 



focuses resources to reduce congestion on the 
National Highway System (NHS). The NHS not 
only represents the ino.st strategic roads today, but 
roads that are likely to remain .strategic throughout 
the 21st century. It comprises only 4 percent of our 


Strong Federal Role 

The National Highway System is exactly that - a 
national system. It comprises the nation’s primary 
economic and national defense transportation 
routes. As such, it is our contention that Congress 
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• Regional transportation 
planning organizations and 
metropolitan planning organiza- 
tions, if any. 

• Representatives of freight and 
passenger users of the National 
Highway System. 

• Local city and county officials, 
including beneficiaries outside 
the project area. 

• State and local traffic enforce- 
ment officials, 

• Other officials the state 
determines to be of assistance in 
developing the plan. 

• The state's Federal Highway 
Division Administrator, and 

• Private sector stakeholders as determined 
by the state. 

Once the Strategic Congestion Abatement 
Plan has been developed by the state Secretary 
of Transportation and approved by the Federal 
Highway Administration’s Division Administrator, 
it would then be submitted to the U.S. Secretary of 
Transportation for review and final approval. Upon 
receiving final approval, states could begin obligat- 
ing funds to implement projects on the plan. States 
that do not receive approval for their Strategic 
Congestion Abatement Plan within two years 
would have their next fiscal year’s S-CAP contract 
authority and an equal level of obligation authority 
rescinded. The U.S. Secretary of Transportation 
would distribute any rescinded contract and obliga- 
tion authority to complying states as additional 
S-CAP funds. 

Eligible Strategies and Projects 

Under S-CAP, stares would be given wide latitude 
in the utilization of program funds to achieve 
the LOS benchmark. The primary focus is not to 
direct states on how to achieve LOS benchmarks. 


only that they achieve it with avail- 
able funds. The state Strategic Plan 
may call for enhancing roadway 
capacity, providing greater transit 
incentives or transit capacity in NHS 
corridors, installing congestion pricing 
on new lanes, and/or constructing 
High-Occupancy Vehicle (HOV) or 
High-Occupancy Travel (HOT) lanes. 
In the end, the plan will reflect local 
solutions designed to achieve a shared 
national goal. A list of eligible projects 
and strategies includes but is not 
limited tc); 

* Expansion of vital corridors by 
adding new highway links, inte 
changes, turn lanes and additional 
corridor capacity and eliminating bottlenecks 

• High-Occupancy Travel (HOT) lanes 

' High-Occupancy Vehicle (HOV) lanes 

• Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) 

' Installation of enhanced intersection management 
technologies (Adaptive Intarseerions) 

' Improved signalization 

► Enhanced pavement markings and traffic 
control devices 

► Improved ramp metering 

• Reconfiguring of acceleration and deceleration 
lanes to maximize efficiency 

► Reversible, contraflow, special and managed lane.s 

• Improved incident management 

• Improved driver real-time information 

The primary focus is not to fiireet 
states on how to achwe LOS 
benchmarks, only that they achiew 
it with availaWe funds. 


States 
certified 
as meeting 
performance 
standards 
would receive 
a yearly 
funding 
bonus. 
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n efficient and reliable freight transportation 
svsrcm is essential to a strong U.S. economy. While 
all freight modes face capacity shortages, nearly 
70 percent of freight tonnage moves exclusively on 
the highway system, and highways are also critical 
to the efficient movement of intermodal freight. 
Therefore, while the next highway authorization 
bill should consider the challenges facing all freight 
modes, movement of freight on the highway system 
must take precedence. Poor highway conditions, 
lack of capacity and urban traffic congestion are 
harriers to safe, cost-effective and timely freight 


agencies, as well as other relevant public and 
private sector stakeholders should, as an initial 
step, evaluate the freight transportation system as a 
whole and identify the most significant barriers to 
the efficient and reliable movement of goods. These 
barriers, which will in many cases likely involve 
highw'ay bottlenecks on heavy freight corridors, 
should be determined primarily in the context of 
national and regional economic impact. 

New Freight Fund 

In order to fund improvements at those sites 
identified through the USDOl-ied evaluation 
process. Congress should create a new freight 
transportation fund that is firewallcd from the 
Highway Trust Fund. Money from the freight fund 


‘ ' Users proposes the esiaf?lishmef!t of a near federa! pi ? / 
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transportation and logistics strategies, which 
enhance U.S. glob.al competitiveness by reducing 
supply chain costs and increasing freight movement 
efficiencies. 

Establish a New Freight Program 

Because of the interstate nature of freight 
transportation, continuation of a strong federal 
highway program is essential. Enhanced federal 
leadership is necessary to facilitate improvements 
to key freight transportation infrastructure and 
removal of federal, state and local regulatory 
barriers to reliable and efficient freight mobility. 

The Highway Users proposes the establishment 
of a new federal freight program, to be adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Department of Transportation 
and funded by a freight fund financed by new 
revenue from a variety of sources. The goal of the 
program is to identify national freight needs and 
target investment where improvements are most 
cost-effective and most needed. 

The U.S. Department of Traasportation, in 
cooperation with state and local transportation 


would be distributed by USDOT based on the ability 
of the proposed projects to effectively address tlte 
problems identified during the evaluation process. 
Sources of freight fund revenue .should he closely 
tied to the beneficiaries of an improved freight 
transportation system and could include new, direct 
user fees, as well as increases in existing highway 
user fees. While multimodal improvements should 
be eligible for freight fund grants, user fees collected 
directly from highway freight sources should be 
dedicated to highway freight projects. Highway 
investments could include physical improvements 
- such as capacity expansion - and operational 
enhancements, such as traveler information sy.stems. 
During its evaluation, the IkSDOT should identify 
federal, state and local regulatory barriers to 
efficient, cost-effective freight transportation, and 
recommend reforms to those regulations. » 

User fees coilseted directly from highway 
freight sources shouW be lieclfeatecl to 
highway freight projects. 
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he death toil on our highways is a nadona! epidemic 
that must be aggressively combated. The Highway 
Users proposes a plan to save more than 200,000 
lives over the next twenty years. 

Last year, over 42,000 Americans died on our 
nation's roads, and more than 3 million were 
injured. That is just over !15 deaths every day 
— an enormous tragedy for family members and 
loved ones left behind, and a significant loss to their 
communities. In addition to the significant human 
toll, motor vehicle crashes account for an 
estimated $230 billion in direct economic loss 
each year. Simply put, these numbers are unaccept- 
able for a road system that should Isc the envy 
of the world. 

Because crashes happen for a variety of reasons 
ranging from driver inattention or error to road 
or vehicle conditions, reducing the numl>er and 


improvement initiatives on sound science and a 
robust understanding of crash and injury causation 
and effective countermeasures. It is also critical 
to identify and prioritize specific opportunities 
for improvement, in order to maximize available 
public and prh'ate resources. 

Accordingly, the American Highway Users 
Alliance urges Congre.ss to adopt the following 
principles as it prepares the next authorization of 
our surface programs: 

• The Highway Users supports establishing a 
performance-based program to encourage states 
to do their part to cut national highway deaths 
by 1,000 per year. With effective incentives, 
this program would cut the total number of lost 
lives in half over 20 years and cumulatively save 
over 200,000 Ih'cs. To ensure rhat the objective 
is met and to instill greater accountability in the 



severity of crashes requires a comprehensive and 
system-wide approach that encompa.sses drivers, 
vehicles, and environmental factors, such as road 
conditions. Reducing traffic deaths and injuries is 
a significant public health challenge requiring an 
aggressive response from the government, industry 
and the driving public, As with any public 
health challenge, it is essential to base policy and 


federal safety programs, the U.S. Secretary of 
Transportation should be directed to ensure that 
each state is meeting its proportionate share of 
annual fatality reductions. Any state that ha.s 
not met its proportionate share of annual fatality 
reductions on average over a four-year period 
should be required to obligate an additional 
five percent of its Highway Safety Improvement 
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Program (H-SIP) apportionment — relative to the 
average annual percentage of that state’s HSIP 
apportionment obligated in the preceding four 
years — during each subsequent year in which 
the state fails to achieve its proportionate share 
of annual fatality reductions. 

• Given that the number of deaths on the nation’s 
highways reached a low in 1998 and has been 
higher in every subsequent year, it is critical 

for the nation to invest more in roadway safety 
programs including physical and operational 
improvements. Therefore, ten percent of federal 
highway funding should be reserved for the 
Highway Safety Improvement Program (HSIP). 

• To encourage effective long-term safety invest- 
ment planning, funding levels should be increased 
for each safety program over the course of 

the authorization period. Federal Highway- 
Administration (FHWA), National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA), and 
Federal Motor Carrier Safety Administration 
(FMCSA) safety programs must be separately 
funded so that predictable funding is guaranteed 
for each type of program in every state. 

Congress should protect both infrastructure and 
non-infrastructure safety programs from raids 
so that the funds dedicated for roadway, vehicle, 
and behavioral safety investments are not to be 
transferred or used for unintended purposes. 

• The data-intensive, performance-driven aspects 
of the HSIP and the state .Strategic Highway 
Safety Plans should he continued and enhanced. 
This program and the plans should be clarified, 
however, to ensure that systemic approaches to 
improving roadway safety, including design and 
operating performance standards — in addition 



to location-specific improvements — are eligible 
for funding and encouraged. 

• Federal safety funding and programs should be 
available and focused on all roadways where 
the data indicate that significant safety problems 
exist. Given that over one-half of traffic fatalities 
nationwide occur on two-lane roads. Congress 
should also take steps to ensure that standardized 
crash data is collected and reported on all public 
roads so that data gap.s do not prevent federal 
funds from reaching the areas with the greatest 
safety needs. 

• Approximately 5,000 of the 42,000 annual 
highway deaths involve a commercial vehicle. 
Even though numerous studies have shown that 
commercial drivers are nor iisiiaily at fault in 
these crashes, safety technology in commercial 
vehicles can save many lives. According to 
FMCSA, the estimated societal cost of each 
fatal crash involving a heavy duty vehicle is 
$3,604,518. It is cost-effective for Congress to 
take action to reduce these deaths by promoting 
federal policies that create financial incentives for 
the purchase of advanced safety technologies for 
commercial vehicles. 'I'hcse technologies include 
brake sensors, lane departure warning systems, 
collision avoidance systems, and vehicle stability 
control devices. 0 

Ten percent or n'Hi'r’-o; 
highway fundino 
be reserved for tire 
Highway Safety 
Improvement Program. 
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quality assurance and supple- 
mented with testing techniques 
to obtain quantitative data 
and ensure reliable results. ] 

For NHS bridge inspections, , . 

program managers and inspcc- ~ 
tion team leaders should be 
licensed professional engineers 
qualified to practice structural 
engineering. Frequency of 
bridge inspections should be 
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dictated hy bridge parameters 
and risk, not routine calendar inspections, and 
should be determined by such factors as type of 
bridge, design method and specifications, materials, 
physical condition, years in service, usage, critical- 
ity to transportation network and environment. 

The classification criterion of the National Bridge 
Inventory INB!) serves vet)' well as the collective 
mechanism for quantifying the condition of the 
nation’s major bridges. 

The results of bridge inspections, and the identi- 
fied “sufficiency rating” should be linked to the 
coses of repair. Under the current pnxess a bridge 
sufficiency rating is used to determine eligibility 
for funding. However, in order for the public, and 
decision makers, to understand how a bridge can 
be returned to a satisfactory sufficiency rating, cost 
estimates need to be a formal part of the process. 

A Nariona! Bridge Evaluation .System can create a 
more specific link between individual bridge inspec- 
tions and ratings and elements of the National 
Bridge Inventory Analysis System (NBIAS) and 
the Pontis bridge management software tool. A 
basic framework for a National Bridge Evaluation 
System would include; 

1. All of the results of the inspection process 

2. The sufficiency rating {0.0 to 100.0) 

.T Estimates of the costs of rep.iir for bridges 
below 80.0 (including replacement for bridges 
below 50.0) necessary to return the bridge to 
an 80.0 or better rating 


Changing to a sufficiency 
rating scoring system would 
allow practitioners, politicians 
and the general public a 
better idea of what the bridge 
condition is. Thi,s .should 
allow for a better advocacy 
position on the part of the 
state DOT and FHWA. In 
fact, within 2 years, the U..S. 
should have an aggregated 
national cost estimate for 
bridge repair. This process would also enable 
States to determine levels of funding necessary for 
returning our national infrastructure to a state of 
good condition. The data would enable flexibility 
for .States in using their allocated federal-aid bridge 
funds, in a verified, data-driven manner. By affixing 
cost c.stimates to inspections, all decision-makers 
will know the level of funding needed to reduce the 
numl>er of structurally deficient and functionally 
obsolete bridges. The emphasis should be placed 
on those bridges that are part of critical highway 
networks as determined by both the states aitd 
FHWA. This would allow for prioritj' consideration 
for bridge maintenance and repair based on safety, 
serviceability, cost-effectiveness, and the impact on 
regional and national freight and passenger mobility. 
FHWA should propo.se a nietric for the states to 
use rh. 1 t would define the minimum standard for a 
quality bridge system and would allow a mechanism 
to quantify improvements to that system. For 
NHS bridges, no more than ,5 percent should be 
functionally obsolete and no more than 2 percent 
should be structurally deficient by 2020. Thereafter, 
the national goal should he to ensure that no NHS 
bridges arc fimetionaiiy obsolete or strucruraily defi- 
cient, A state chat achieves or exceeds the FHWA 
proposed targets should be eligible to transfer up to 
25 percent of its federal-aid bridge funds to other 
highway program accxiunts. However, scares that 
do not meet the targets should not be permitted to 
transfer bridge funds. # 
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he Highway Users supports a significant increase 
in federal funding for the national programs 
proposed iliroughout this document. Congress 
must ensure that state and local governments also 
dramadcaily increase funding to match federal 

’ ^ ‘'nii 1 gain wide Ptihlk sffp[mn 
fandhig increases needed, 
imet take steps to reduce the 
a of highway user fees to non- 

/‘,t,r and nim~transportalkm uses. 

increases on programs of national interest. States 
should not he permitted to use increased federal 
funds as a substitute for their own funds. Future 
U.S. competiveness in the global marketplace and 


investment to $343 billion annually, just to 
maintain current physical conditions and make 
slight operational improvements on U.S. highways 
and bridges. To truly improve both conditions and 
performance, the commission has recommended 
an annual investment in our .surface transportation 
system of at least $22.5 billion annually. Yet 
current government funding is a paltry $68 billion 
per year. It is important to note that over 95 
percent of all surface miles traveled in the U.S. 
take place on our roads and highways via cars, 
SUVs, motorcycles, trijck.s, buses and recreational 
vehicles. Over 90 percent of travel to and from 
work rakes place on roads, which includes the use 
of public transportation in the form of intercity 
and transit buses. Roadway and bridge conditions 
have deteriorated to such an extent that public 
safety and the damage to our economy has become 



our quality of life depend on returning to basic 
principle,s of using the federal program to address 
national needs and re-establishing public trust in 
the Highway Trust Fund. 

The National Surface Transportation Policy 
and Revenue Study Commission found that, 
in the short-term (through 2010), all levels of 
government would need to double their capital 


more than just a concern, but a national challenge 
of immense proportion. 

In order to gain wide public support for the 
funding increases needed, Congress must take 
steps to reduce the diversion of higiiway user fees 
to non-highway and non-transportation uses, 
which have made the public skeptical of the way 
politicians and government use the resource.s they 
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arc provided. This misdirection 
of resources, along with a 
failure to adequately prioritize 
infrastructure as a national 
need, exacerbates the congestion 
problem, contributes to unsafe 
conditions, and made our 
country less competitive in the 
global marketplace. 

The Saiutlons 
U Federal Bole 

First and foremost, there is, and 
will remain, a distinct federal 
role in highway funding for the 
foreseeable future, in the global 
marketplace, other countries 
arc spending billions upon 
billions of dollars to upgrade 
and expand their infrastructure 
in anticipation of growth in the global economy. 
Similarly, it is imperative that the United States 
federal government have a lead role in the future 
maintenance, development, and expansion of our 
transportation network. 

2} Return to Basics 


• Guaranteeing that any additional 
user fees on fuel, tolls, or other 
sources imposed on highway users 
are tied to a promise that the new 
fanding will be used for projects 
that are truly needed to improve 
the current infrastructure, improve 
system performance, enhance safety, 
and provide added capacity. 

• balancing elected officials’ preroga- 
tive to direct funds to needed 
projects in areas they represent 
with the public’s strong belief 
that projects funded from their 
federal highway user fees meet a 
“Nationally Significant” threshold. 

3} Capturing Lost Revenue 

• Restoring transferred funds: 
Throughout the history of the 
Highway Trust Fund, highway user fees have 
been transferred from the Highway Trust Fund 
to the Genera! Fund of the U.S. Treasury. These 
funds should be restored (with interest), now that 
funding shortages threaten the .solvency of the 
Highway Trust Fund. 


Set at the 

and alternate 
fuels, tlie user 
fee on fuel 
can serve as a 
viable source 
of revenue for 
decades into 
tne future. 


We’ve lost our way and our focus. It is time for a 
“Return to Basics,” to the principles whereby the 
federal fees paid by highway users are properly 
and responsibly directed to addres-s interstate 
mobility, highway safety, congestion relief, and 
nationally-significant pavement and bridge 
problems. A “Return to Basics” includes: 

• Ensuring federal highway user fees paid by 
motorists are fully utilized for their intended 
purposes and not diverted. 

• Preventing the further expansion of non-high- 
way uses of the Highway Trust Fund. 

• Reinforcing the integrity of the budgetary 
firewalls that ensure highway user fees arc 
deposited in the Highway Trust Fund 
and used for highway funding. 


Restoring interest on the trust fund balance: 
From 1956-1998, trust fund balance.s were 
invested in treasury bills and earned interest for 
the fund. Since then, this interest revenue was 
diverted to the U.S. Treasury’s General Fund, 
resulting in a loss of .several billion dollars. These 
interest payments should be restored and future 
interest should he collected for the fund. 

Cracking down on motor fuel tax evasion: 
Continue to aggressively address the problem 
of fuel tax evasion. Although it is difficult to 
estimate how much revenue the Highway Trust 
Fund lo.ses annually due to fuel rax evasion, that 
revenue loss could be significant, 
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• General funds: 
in 1956, the Highway Trust 
Fund eliminated the need for 
highway funding from the 
Genera! Fund of the Treasury. 

Today, for the first time since 
1956, the Highway Trust F'und 
is facing insolvency. While the 
Highway Users supports rais- 
ing the user fees needed to meet 
highway needs, if Congress is 
politically luiahic to do so, we 
would support the use of general 
funds for the surface transpor- 
tation program to meet those 
needs. The Highway Users also 
supports the continued guaran- 
tee of general funds to support the mass 
transit program. 

• Cap-And-Trade funds: 

Highway projects that reduce congestion by 
fixing bottlenecks and improving operations 
have the potential to reduce carbon dioxide and 
other greenhouse gas emissions. If Congress 
enacts a cap-and-tradc program that distributes 
funds for carbon-reducing programs, highway 
projects that reduce carbon should be eligible to 
receive these funds. For example, a traffic light 
synchronization project may provide a more 
cost-effective solution to reduce carbon dioxide 
than many alternative tran-sportation or non- 
transportation projects. 

51 Highway Revenue Sources for 
Non-Federal Programs 

A variety of highway funding options have been 
proposed that do not provide revenue for federal 
programs. Although these revenue sources cannot 
he directed to federal progrants, Congress can allow 
or prevent their use on roads that have received 
federal-aid or carry interstate commerce. Highway 
users have diverse views on these funding tools but 
agree that transparency and consumer protections 


i 

are critical and that none of these 
options reduce the need for a 
strong federal program. 

• Converting Underutilized HOV 
lanes to High Occupancy Toll 
(HOT) Lanes: 

A variation on the standard 
High Occupancy Vehicle (HOV) 
lanes, HOT lanes charge single 
occupant vehicles a toll while 
allowing carpoolers to ii.se 
the lanes for free. Converting 
underused HOV lanes to HOT 
lanes, and therefore allowing 
certain drivers to pay for the 
faster route, can help reduce 
congestion on the parallel, 
free routes. Revenues gained from tolls must be 
dedicated to improving the facility. 

• Toll Financing: 

The Highway Users believes that toil financing 
can play a limited, but important role in fund- 
ing highway capacity expansion. Tolling must 
be limited to new capacity. Any expansion of 
Interstate highways through toil financing should 
require strict federal oversight and consumer 
protections. To the maximum extent possible, 
toll revenue collected on Interstate highways 
should fund only costs associated with the tolled 
facility’s construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion, bond indebtedness and rea.sonable return 
on investment. Any excess revenue should be 
invested in state highway projects in the corridor. 
Finally, any exceptions under current law, which 
allow tolling of existing Interstate highway lanes, 
other than HOV lanes, should be eliminated. 

' Co«gestio« Pricing: 

The Highway Users believes that congestion 
pricing has a very limited rote to play in highway 
finance as long as the use of pricing is designed 
to improve traffic throughput rather than reduce 
demand. Accordingly, congestion pricing is 
reasonable under very limited circumstances 


Tolling must 

Any expansion 
through toll 
financing should 
require strict 
federal oversight 
and consumer 
protections. 


...... 
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The United States must remain competitive in 
the global marketplace and improve the quality of 
life for its citizens through sustainable mobility. 
Therefore, it is necessary for us to improve our 
highway and transportation infrastructure while 
protecting the environment. Efficient project 
delivery can foster environmental improvements 
by more quickly removing bottlenecks that result 
in pollution from idling vehicles. 

The current process for developing transporta- 
tion projects takes far too long from cf>nception to 
completion. These delays do not serve the public 
interest because they weaken the effectiveness of 



be given to how new requirements will affect 
the timeline for development of future highway 
projects and transportation infrastructure-related 
projects. Congress should ensure that new 
requirements do not slow project delivery or add 
new, time-consuming transportation and land-use 
planning mandates. 

A continuing impediment to the timely delivery 
of transportation infrastructure projects is the 
administrative process that has been developed to 
implement the National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA). USDOT should take greater responsibil- 
ity for ensuring this process works effectively 
and quickly for ail concerned. Streamlining the 
process is not shortcutting it, and it should nor 
result in fewer environmental protections than are 
established in law. 



dollars that are made available for transportation 
improvements and often prevent improve- 
numts that reduce wasted fuel and emissions. 
Transportation infrastructure investments are 
not as cost-effective as they could be due to the 
current burdensome project development process 
and a host of regulatory inefficiencies that result in 
delays and increased project costs. 

As new climate change laws and environmental 
regulations are put in place, more concern must 


This process and other environmental require- 
ments can be made more efficient by changes such 
as the following: 

• Firmer, shorter deadlines for project reviews 
and responses to them must be established and 
enforced. 

• Federal agency coordination needs to be 
regulated to shorten time in decision making. 








Published 12/08. 
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AMERICAN Replies of 

HIGHWAY Gregorj- M. Cohen, P.E. 

y S E R S President and CEO 

ALLIANCE American Highway Users Alliance (the “Highway Users”) 


to 

Questions from Honorable Barbara Boxer, Chair, 

Committee on Environment anti Public World 
United State Senate 

Question 1 of 2 . Could you describe in more detail how states have used funds from the 
Highway Safety Improvement Program and what types of highway infrastructure 
improvements have shown the best results in terms of reducing traffic fatalities? 


Response : 

Congress is to be congratulated for the creation of the Higltway Safety Improvement 
Program (HSIP) in the SAFETEA-LU legislation. States across the country have made 
good use of their HSIP funds to invest in roadway infrastructure improvements that have 
and oominue to save lives. Tlwough the HSIP program, states arc utilizing safety features 
such as cable median barriers, guardrail, signing, chevrons, pavement markings, rumble 
strips and other low cost investments - all which have shown tremendous results in 
reducing traffic fatalities. 

Below are just a few specific examples from the states themselves of how roadway 
mffastnicture improvements funded through the HSIP have reduced crashes and saved 
lives: 


California : 

• Intersection Improvements 

o Channelization, turning lanes, crosswalks, among others 
o Total: 24 projects; $13.6 million 

• Roadway/Structure Improvements 

o Shoulder or median rumble strips, signing, pavement marking, 
striping, among others 
o Total; 29 projects; $41.3 million 

• Roadside Improvements 

o Concrete guardrail end treatments and crash cushions, 

installation/replacement of metal beatn guardrail, among others 
o Total: II projects; $15,1 million 

• Two- and Three- Lane Monitoring Program 
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o Centerline rumble strips and rumble strips with thermoplastic 
traffic stripes 

o Total: 4 projects; 52.7 miles; $1.9 million 

• Median Barrier Monitoring Program 

o Installation of thrie beam, cable, or concrete median barrier 

o Total: 6 projects; 20.2 miles; $9 million 

• Upgrade Median Barrier 

o Upgrading existing double metal beam barriers to either concrete 
or thrie beam barrier 

o Total: 2 projects; 14.5 miles; $36.4 million 

• CALTRANS analyzed their progress and made the following statement in 
an AASHTO Subcommittee participant manual in 2007. “The results of 
the analysis of the before and after collision data for the 95 highway 
locations shows statistically significant reductions in the number of fatal 
collisions by 19.6 percent, fatalities by 19.6 percent, and number of 
persons injured by 18.8 percent.. The effectiveness of the program was 
established by using benefit cost ratios. The total cost of implementing 
improvements at these locations during the three-year evaluation period 
was $82.8 million. The minimum savings, in terms of reductions in 
collision fiequency and severity during the same time period was 
estimated at $482.8 millioa This translates to a savings of $2.5 billion , or 
a benefit cost ratio of 30.5 assuming a project lifecycle of 1 5 years.” 


Illinois : 

• Systematic improvements have helped them reach the lowest fatality numbers 
since 1921 . 

• Focusing on roadway segments-to address roadway departure has been a priority. 
This has accounted for the most significant reduction of Illinois fatalities. 

• Some examples of the types of projects the state has focused on include 

o Interstate Shoulder Milled Rumble Strips, 
o Interstate bridge pier and sign foundation protection, 
o Upgrade Guardrail to a higher much better crash performing system, 
o Upgrade non-crashworthy guardrail end sections with approved crash 
tested end sections. 

o Cable median barrier has been installed. The before and after crash data 
for the total 2 1 0 miles were evaluated. There were from 6 to 1 6 cross- 
median crashes per year at these locations before barrier was installed (an 
average of 1 1 cross-median crashes per year). As the length of barrier 
increased, the crashes went down to four in 2006 and 2007, and no cross- 
median crashes over the 2 1 0 miles were reported in 2008. 
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■ Based on thfa nreliminarv safety analvsfa. there was a 

reduction of about 60% on the average annual number of cross- 
median crashes in 2006 and 2007. 
o Curve improvements including chevrons and rumblestrips. 
o Rural highway shoulder paving with rumblestrips at strategic locations, 
o Illinois has formed an innovative partnership with the State Highway 
Patrol whereby the IL State Highway Patrol’s accident reconstruction 
teams have been trained to do Roadway Safety Assessments. This has 
resulted in low-cost countermeasures such as brighter delineation 
(pavement markings), signage, and a short section of guardrail installation. 

Iowa: 

• New centerline rumble strip policy 

• Increased focus on curve crashes 

o Systemic sign improvements 
o Low cost improvements only 

Kentucky: 

• Systemic installation of centerline rumble strips (about 2,000 miles) 

• Pilot program: 1 70 miles of edge line rumble stripes 

Minnesota: 

• One median cable project resulted in fatalities going from 13 to 0. 
Mississinpi: 

• Lane Departure Countermeasures 

o Shoulder rumble strips on 99% of Interstate System 
o Edge line rumble strips/stripes to be installed on all new 
construction and rehabilitation projects 
o Installed 25 mites of cable median barrier (beginning in 2008) 
o Installed 400 miles of centerline rumble strips in 2009 
o Installing 6-inch stripes 

o Installed concrete median barrier on 20-mile corridor 

Missouri: 

• System-wide safety solutions 

o Nearly 600 miles of median cable barrier 
o Median barrier was found to be 98% effective in nreventing 
crossover fatalities . 

o Rumble strips for all major roads (edge line and centerline) 
o 6-inch stripes 
o Install edge line stripes 
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o Curve speed plaques for every curve/tum sign, chevrons and 
fluorescent yellow sheeting 

Nevada: 

• Installed 1 ,400 miles of rumble strips on two>Iane roadways 

Texas: 

• Combined Highway Safety Improvement Program and High Risk Rural 
Roads Program 

o Nearly 500 projects totaling more than $420 million 
o Projects include; 

■ Installation of centerline rumble strips 

■ Installation of cable/concrete median barrier 

■ Intersection improvements 

■ Emphasis on cable barrier to stop cross-median head-on 
collisions 

• About 925 miles of installed median barrier 

• Another 95 miles in pending contracts 

• One-year before-and-after study of median cable 
barrier installations showed that this one project 
saved 18 lives. 


Utah: 

• In Utah cable barrier in one area showed fatalities going from 22 to 0 . 

• The state experienced a S6% reduction In crossover crashes on two-lane 
roads by installing center line rumble stripes. 

A useful tool for states to identify low-cost infrastructure safety countermeasures for 
high-crash locations are Roadway Safety Assessments (RSAs). Roadway Safety 
Assessments (RSA) are the formal safety performance examination of an existing or 
future road or intersection by an independent, multidisciplinary team. They qualitatively 
estimate and report on potential road safety issues and identify opportunities for 
improvements in safety for all road users. TTie FHWA works wiA State and local 
jurisdictions and Trib^ Governments to integrate RSAs into the project development 
process for new roads and intersections, and also encourages RSAs on existing roads and 
intersections. 
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Question 2 of 2 . Is it necessary to require states to spend some portion of their safety 
program money on high risk rural roads? Would states spend money on those roads if 
there wasn’t such a requirement? 

Response : 

The Highway Users supports continuing and strengthening the High Risk Rural Roads 
(HRRR) program, authorized for the first time in SAFETEA-LU. Death rates on our 
rural roads are about 2.5 times that of urban freeways on a Vehicle Miles Traveled 
(VMT) basis. That indisputable fact alone should cause us to place a special emphasis on 
Aese roadways, including targeted funding. Rural roads link farms to markets, towns to 
cities and freight from business to ports. According to the Bureau of Transportation 
Statistics from 2006, “. ..some 25 percent of the nation’s highways were owned by state 
and federal government, but 75 percent, or 2.9 million miles of America’s roads was 
owned by counties, cities and townships.” There needs to be a designated program like 
the High Risk Rural Roads Program to ensure that federal dollars get down to these 
locally owned roads to ensure that roadway fatalities continue to decrease over time. 

One of the biggest challenges to improving safety on lural roads is the lack of funding. 
The HRRR Program created a dedicated source of funds to be utilized on these roadways 
with a higher than normal amount of severe crashes. Without such a dedicated source of 
funds, we fear there will be a lack of focus and prioritization of funding for these very 
dangerous rural roads. There needs to be a program or process in place to get these 
dollars down to high risk rural roads (regardless of ownership of the road), improve data 
collection and implement these low cost safety solutions. 

While the High Risk Rural Roads Program (HRRRP) may have been slow to get started, 
according to a FHWA report released in March of 2010, “Rural traffic fatalities are a 
signifrcant issue that must be addressed at the Federal, State, and local level. Thousands 
of lives are lost each year, and many potential deaths can be prevented with traffic safety 
solutions.” The report goes into detail on progress that states have made utilizing their 
HRRRP dollars. It outlines how over time states have started to obligate their fiuids and 
have started to address the challenges they feced when beginning to implement the 
program, for example, data collection challenges and identifying suitable programs for 
the funding. 

As noted in my prepared statement for the Committee’s April 14, 2010 hearing, the 
Highway Users have joined with other members of the Rural Infrastructure Safety 
Coalition (RISC) in support of legislation that would authorize $1 billion per year for the 
HRRR program. At $90 million annually, the current program is too small to have a 
serious impact on rural road safety. The Highway Users is confident that the other RISC 
members would be enthusiastic to work with committee staff to further explore a 
reasonable approach to ensuring that important attention is paid to rural road safety. 

********************** 
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Senator Boxer. Thank you. I found your testimony very, very 
compelling. 

I also want to say everyone thus far, I just really want to say 
thank you for it. 

And yes, we are looking forward to hearing from Mr. Miller as 
well. Principal Research Scientist, Pacific Institute for Research 
and Evaluation. 

STATEMENT OF TED MILLER, PRINCIPAL RESEARCH SCI- 
ENTIST, PACIFIC INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH AND EVALUA- 
TION 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

I am a Ph.D. economist with more than 25 years of experience 
analyzing road crash costs. I work for the Pacific Institute for Re- 
search and Evaluation, a nonpartisan, nonprofit organization fo- 
cused on preventive health. Since 1977 our work primarily has 
been funded by Federal contracts and grants. 

Dr. William Haddon was the first Administrator of NHTSA. One 
of his legacies was the concept that three factors — the driver, the 
vehicle, the road — play critical roles in causing crashes and deter- 
mining crash outcomes. Each is important, and most experts agree 
that safety programs should focus on a combination of driver be- 
havior, law enforcement, vehicle design and roadway design and 
condition. 

I recently studied crashes, injuries and deaths that deficient road 
conditions cause. For example a sharp curve might cause a crash, 
or an unforgiving pole at the side of the road might turn that crash 
into a killer. Deficient road conditions contribute to more than half 
of all roadway deaths. They cause 10 crashes a minute or make 
them worse. 

Crashes associated with road deficiencies cost $217 billion annu- 
ally. That is more than $1,000 per licensed driver. They cost Amer- 
ican businesses $22 billion; governments, $12 billion; the health 
care systems, $20 billion. 

The driving environment is very forgiving. Drivers often make 
minor errors. They also speed. They get distracted. They drive 
drowsy. They take one drink too many. When the roadway is defi- 
cient those errors are more likely to cause a crash, and crashes 
that occur are more likely to result in serious injury or death. 

Although behavioral factors are involved in most crashes avoid- 
ing those crashes through driver improvement and enforcement 
alone requires reaching millions of individuals and getting them to 
sustain best safety practices. Drivers will never be perfect, so driv- 
er interventions work best when we also make the roadway envi- 
ronment more forgiving and protective. It is a partnership. 

Moreover, the costs of crashes involving deficient roadway condi- 
tions dwarf the cost of crashes involving alcohol, speeding or failure 
to wear a safety belt. Focusing as much on improving road safety 
conditions as on reducing impaired driving would save thousands 
of lives and billions of dollars each year. 

So the next surface transportation bill needs to marry a sanction 
based stress on driver improvement with a powerful push to im- 
prove the safety built into the road system. Safer drivers and safer 
cars remain vitally important, but also it is critical to make roads. 
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bridges and shoulders safer. It has been too long since we paid 
strong attention to that aspect of driving safety. 

The immediate solution for problem spots include using brighter, 
more durable pavement markings, adding rumble strips to shoul- 
ders, mounting more guard rails and safety barriers, and installing 
traffic signals, enforcement cameras and better signs with easier to 
read legends. 

More significant road improvements include replacing non-for- 
giving poles with breakaway poles, adding or widening shoulders, 
improving roadway alignment, replacing or widening narrow 
bridges, reducing pavement edges and abrupt drop offs, and clear- 
ing more space on the roadside. 

Our report On a Crash Course estimates crash costs per vehicle 
mile traveled by State. The highest costs are in Hawaii and the 
southeastern and south central United States followed by the 
northwest interior. The lowest costs are in the upper Midwest and 
along the Eastern Seaboard from Maryland north. 

One reason for regional variations is the time period when the 
roads were built. Southern roads that originated in horse and 
buggy days were lined with trees for shade. Now those trees are 
killers. Similarly buggies were slow and narrow, so bridges built a 
century ago tend to problematic. In contrast much of the Mid- 
west was paved in the motor era. 

Before closing let me add a message to the drivers in this room. 
The next time you drive to an event, if you get off the interstate 
on an unfamiliar road, look around. You know how to recognize a 
deficient road. Are the lanes narrow? Are there bad curves and 
cluttered shoulders? If so, you need to become a better driver. The 
road can’t forgive or protect you. 

Our roadways and bridges could be a lot safer. Focusing as much 
on improving road safety conditions as we focus on reducing im- 
paired driving or belt non-use could save thousands of additional 
lives and billions of dollars each year. 

I have a few seconds left. I am going to add one other comment, 
which is that the last I looked, the entire Federal Highway Admin- 
istration research budget for road safety was earmarked. There 
was nothing for the Federal professionals to decide what to re- 
search. We need to change that. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Miller follows:] 
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Testimony of Ted R. Miller, Ph.D. before the Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works: 
Hearing on Opportunities to Improve Transportation Safety, April 14, 2010 

Dr. William Haddon was the first administrator of the National Highway Safety Administration, One of 
his legacies was the concept that three factors-the driver, vehicle and road - play critical roles in 
causing crashes and determining crash outcomes. Each is important, and most experts agree that safety 
programs should focus on a combination of driver behavior, law enforcement, vehicle design, and 
roadway design and condition. 

I recently studied crashes, injuries, and deaths that deficient road conditions cause. For example, a sharp 
curve might cause a crash or an unforgiving pole at the side of the road might turn that crash into a 
killer. 

Deficient road conditions cause 10 crashes a minute or make them worse. They contribute to more than 
half of all roadway deaths. 

Crashes associated with road deficiencies cost $217 billion annually. That's more than $1,000 per 
licensed driver. They cost American businesses $22 billion and governments $12 billion. They result in 
$20 billion annually in medical spending. 

The driving environment is very forgiving. Drivers often make minor errors. They also speed, they get 
distracted, they drive drowsy or they take one drink too many. When the roadway is deficient, those 
errors are more likely to cause a crash and crashes that occur are more likely to result in serious injury 
or in death. Although behavioral factors are involved in most crashes, avoiding those crashes through 
driver improvement and enforcement alone requires reaching millions of individuals and getting them 
to sustain best safety practices. Drivers will never be perfect. So driver interventions work best if we also 
make the roadway environment more forgiving and protective. 

Moreover, the costs of crashes involving deficient roadway conditions dwarf the costs of crashes 
involving alcohol, speeding, or failure to wear a safety belt. (See the figure.) Focusing as much on 
improving road safety conditions as on reducing impaireci driving would save thousands of lives and 
billions of dollars each year. 

Safer drivers and safer cars remain vitally important, but it also is critical to make the roads, bridges, and 
shoulders safer. It has been too long since we paid strong attention to that aspect of driving safety. 
Immediate solutions for problem spots include: using brighter and more durable pavement markings, 
adding rumble strips to shoulders, mounting more guardrails or safety barriers, and installing traffic 
signals and better signs with easier-to-read legends. More significant road improvements include 
replacing non-forgiving poles with breakaway poles, adding or widening shoulders, improving roadway 
alignment, replacing or widening narrow bridges, reducing pavement edges and abrupt drop offs, and 
clearing more space on the roadside. 

Our report. On a Crash Course: The Dangers and Health Costs of Deficient Roadways, estimates crash 
costs per vehicle mile of travel by state. The highest costs are in Hawaii and the Southeastern and South 
Central United States, followed by the Northwest interior- Idaho, Montana, Nevada, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming. The lowest costs are in the Upper mid-West and along the Eastern Seaboard from Maryland 
north. 
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Crash Costs Involving Selected 
Problems (B of $) 



One reason for regional variations is the time period when the roads were built. Southern roads that 
originated in horse and buggy days were lined with trees for shade. Now those trees are killers. 

Similarly, buggies were slow and narrow, so bridges built a century ago tend to be problematic. In 
contrast, much of the MidWest was paved in the motor era. 

The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act provided much needed funding for road maintenance. 

But its emphasis was not on increasing roadway safety. The next surface transportation bill needs to 
marry its sanction-based stress on driver improvement with a powerful push to improve the safety built 
into the roads and bridges. 

In closing, let me add a message for you as road users. The next time you drive to an event, if you get off 
the interstate on unfamiliar roads, look around. You know how to recognize a deficient road. Are the 
lanes narrow? Are there bad curves and cluttered shoulders? If so, you need to become a better driver. 
The road can't forgive or protect you. 

Our roadways and bridges could be a lot safer. Focusing as much on Improving road safety conditions as 
we focus on reducing impaired driving or belt non-use could save thousands of additional lives and 
billions of dollars each year. 

MY BACKGROUND: I am a safety economist with 27 years of experience assisting the US Department of 
Transportation in developing its highway crash costs. I also developed the injury and violence costs used 
by several other Federal agencies. 

ABOUT PIRE: PIRE is a non-profit organization with more than 30 years experience in preventive health. 

It has become a leading independent transportation safety research organization. Its current and past 
clients include NHTSA, Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, Advocates for Highway and Auto Safety, 
MADD, and several auto manufacturers. 
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Senator Boxer. The testimony was excellent. 

There are so many questions I have, so I may ask you to write 
back to me, if you would all be willing to do that. 

But I want to start with you, Mr. Cohen, because you said — I 
mean, you have an organization that we all respect, the American 
Highway Users Alliance. And by the way a lot of you helped us get 
that highway bill done through the end of the year. You helped 
Senator Inhofe and myself, and I just want to say thank you for 
that. 

You said that your organization in general doesn’t like sanctions, 
that you prefer incentives to sanctions. And it is something that I 
think several people in this Committee take different sides on. But 
you mentioned two areas where you sounded like you were willing 
to work with us to move forward on sanctions as long as it didn’t 
take away funds from other things. And one of those was seat 
belts, mandatory seat belt enforcement of those laws in the States. 
And the other one I think you said was repeat drunk drivers, that 
you felt that those were areas that stood out. And could you tell 
us why? What is the connection? If you could put on the record so 
the repeat drunk driver fatalities, what is that number? And also 
the failure to enforce seat belt laws. 

Mr. Cohen. Sure. Well, drunk drivers represent one-third of fatal 
crashes. I have been unable to find how many repeat drunk driver 
fatalities there were in 2009. However according to NHTSA, about 
one-third of all DWI arrests are repeat offenders. 

Senator Boxer. OK. Well, maybe Laura Dean-Mooney might 
know that, so we will get to you in a minute. 

Mr. Cohen. And seat belts are not being worn by 55 percent of 
the people who are killed. Eighty-five percent of people wear seat 
belts now, but 55 percent of those killed don’t. 

Senator Boxer. Is that right? 

Mr. Cohen. What I would like to offer, we have a long tradition 
of opposing sanctions. 

Senator Boxer. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. You are right. I would like to work with the Com- 
mittee. We would like to offer perhaps a bridging proposal, to make 
sure that under any kind of incentive plan or sanction plan, which- 
ever way the Committee chooses to go, that the State safety money, 
particularly the safety core programs, receive incentive funding or 
are just held harmless. And that was a compromise that was 
reached on TEA-21 as well. 

So we are wary of telling States which laws to pass, but there 
is a way to get to a compromise. 

Senator Boxer. On these two areas, you are willing to work with 
us? 

Mr. Cohen. Absolutely. 

Senator Boxer. OK. 

It just seems to me — Ms. Mooney lost her husband when he was 
32 years old. And what year was that? 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. 1991. 

Senator Boxer. She lost her life partner, and the child lost a 
dad. So it seems to me, and the reason I feel we need to move in 
all the States is, why should a person in one State have a greater 
chance of losing her husband, I use that as an example, than a per- 
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son in another State, when we are one Nation under God? So I am 
glad you are open to working with us. 

Let me ask Ms. Mooney is she knows that figure; how many of 
these are repeat drunk drivers? 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. Well, the Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety says only one-third are repeat offenders. We know from the 
data that people generally drive up to 87 times before they were 
ever caught and convicted the first time. In my particular case the 
man that killed Mike had no prior convictions, but you don’t learn 
to drive at a .34 blood alcohol concentration the first time out. He 
had done so hundreds of times before and had simply never been 
caught. 

Senator Boxer. So you don’t have the number of how many of 
these — one-third of the fatalities are related to drunk driving, but 
we don’t have the numbers, none of us do, on how many of those 
were repeat offenders, in other words had been caught before. You 
don’t have that information. 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. That is about one-third of the crashes. 

Senator Boxer. A third of a third. 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. Yes, one-third of 11,000 are caused by repeat 
offenders. Two-thirds are caused by first time offenders. 

Senator Boxer. OK. I got you now. Thank you. Thank you. 

I want to pursue with you, Ms. Mooney, the idea that you came 
up with that you have talked about, your organization. And I re- 
member when your organization was born because it was born in 
my State. 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. Yes, it was. 

Senator Boxer. And I well remember because it was a long time 
ago. What year was it? 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. It was 30 years ago this September. 

Senator Boxer. As I remember, what was her name, the found- 
er? 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. Candace Lightner. 

Senator Boxer. I can never forget her because she was extraor- 
dinary and came to me early on. 

So if we are looking at technologies, we already have this tech- 
nology that would lock up the engine if the breathalyzer test fails. 
Is that right? 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. For convicted offenders, yes. 

Senator Boxer. For convicted offenders. And could you repeat 
again how many States have that law? 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. Ten States mandate it. Two States highly 
incentivize it. That is, they encourage you to get it if you are 
caught driving after you are convicted, and you do not have an ig- 
nition interlock, it is then a felony. And California, as I said, has 
a pilot program, four counties covering 14 million people. Hope- 
fully, California will then turn that into an all-offender law for the 
State. 

Senator Boxer. Yes, yes. All right. 

Where is Kirk? OK. SAFETEA-LU funded the Highway Safety 
Improvement Program at $1 billion a year. How do you compare 
the need today? Do you think that is about enough? Or do you 
think we need to do better? What is your feeling? 
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Mr. Steudle. Well, first of all as a safety advocate I would say 
that the best use of our funds is toward safety improvements. So 
if there is more money in the overall pot and more can go to safety, 
we certainly support that. 

I think that the bigger context is the size of the whole program. 
If it is smaller and smaller then as you start slicing it all up it be- 
comes more difficult because everything is all pegged in little spots. 
If it is a larger program we think it should expand with the size 
of all the rest of the core programs as well. 

Senator Boxer. OK. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

While you have the floor, let me ask you a question. I think from 
your testimony you agree pretty much with AASHTO’s position, 
and I do, too, in terms of the States, giving the States the leeway 
to set the exact performance standards. There are some. Chairman 
Oberstar and others, who disagree with us in this case. Could you 
describe why you think that approach is better than the other ap- 
proach? 

Mr. Steudle. I think there are a couple of things. You talk about 
performance management in general, and this really holds true for 
whatever type of management measure you are trying to put in 
place. You need to start with a high level goal. What are you trying 
to accomplish? And then allow the States the flexibility under that 
to develop those programs, to get to the national goal. And this last 
piece about incentivize, I think it is the old carrot and the stick 
issue. We feel that you can get a lot further with carrots as op- 
posed to sticks. 

Now, one of the I think primary examples of how has worked has 
been in the safety plans. It was mandated that everybody have a 
highway safety plan. All 50 States went about developing those in 
collaboration with all of the rest of their partners in the States. 
And from a high level what we have seen is the traffic fatalities 
are dropping. 

Now, each State is different because the characteristics of that 
State are different. If there are more rural accidents, then that 
safety plan is geared toward rural. If there are more pedestrian ac- 
cidents, then the highway safety plan is geared more toward pedes- 
trian accident reduction. If there are more motorcycles, then it is 
geared toward that. 

So it is really State specific, but it is data driven. I think that 
is the key piece is it has got to be based on the data that you have. 

Senator Inhofe. And you think that the data is probably more 
accurate if you are taking the position of the States having that in- 
fluence. 

Dr. Miller, I listened to the testimony, and certainly, Ms. Moon- 
ey, yours is very persuasive. All of them are. Traffic deaths are 
traffic deaths regardless of how they occur. 

Dr. Miller, I wonder sometimes if the, I was just looking at this 
chart here, which is yours. It was in your written testimony. And 
it talks about the road related deaths as opposed to DWI, speeding, 
seat belt use and all of that. Do you think that the safety benefits 
of road improvements are sometimes overlooked in development of 
these programs? 
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Mr. Miller. I think that we have not paid attention to them in 
a long time. There is a lot of overlap here. I mean there are crashes 
in here where helt non-use, speeding, alcohol and road related con- 
ditions were all a factor in a single crash, so they are in all the 
bars. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Miller. But I think that we haven’t paid enough attention. 
And there are three real killers out there, which are medium and 
large non-breakaway poles, large trees, and bridges. Those three 
items are involved in 40 percent of the deaths and serious injuries 
in road crashes in this country. And non-breakaway polls are inex- 
cusable at this point. We just need to focus more attention on fix- 
ing them. 

Senator Inhofe. OK. 

And Mr. Steudle, there won’t be time to give an in-depth answer 
to this, but as we pursue, as move into hopefully sooner rather 
than later, the development of the next highway bill, I would like 
to have you right now give what specific improvements you think 
you would recommend for the HSIP Program. And then if you run 
out of time, do this for the record, because I would like to have 
some specific recommendations from you. 

Mr. Steudle. Certainly. I think in recognition of your time con- 
straints as well, I think we outline a lot of that in the written testi- 
mony that I didn’t talk about in the oral one, so I think I can pro- 
vide all of that for you in a lot greater detail, specifically which 
pieces you ought to do. 

Senator Inhofe. All right. I think that is fair enough. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. 

Before you start my time, I wanted to say something before Sen- 
ator Inhofe leaves. He said traffic deaths are traffic deaths no mat- 
ter how they occur. It is true at the end of the day, but I think if 
you look at, for example, a runaway Toyota vehicle, just to use an 
example, where a driver did everything right and look what hap- 
pened? We had a highway patrolman and his family wiped out be- 
cause of this, as opposed to a drunk driver, where if you have the 
technology, you possibly could have prevented it. 

So I would just urge you to think about it because some of them 
are more preventable than others. You are never going to stop ev- 
erything. 

Senator Inhofe. No, I don’t disagree with that. Madam Chair- 
man. 

Senator Boxer. Yes, so I wanted to make that point. 

Senator Inhofe. Good. 

Senator Boxer. OK. 

Before I call on Senator Udall, I am going to take my last round 
of questions, and then. Senator, I will give you time for your open- 
ing statement, plus questions, so you will get 10 minutes. You don’t 
have to rush. 

I want to talk to Deb Hubsmith a minute, and I just want to 
thank you so much. I think you are making an excellent point, 
which a lot of us haven’t thought about, which is transportation is 
how you get from one place to another. And a lot more people are 
walking, for reasons you discuss. Maybe is it on the advice of their 
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physician to do it, or they feel better about it, or they can’t afford 
an automobile, or they get on a bike for the same reason. It is a 
good news story, but also does create these challenges for us in 
terms of how to make sure that they are safe. 

And now I have four grandkids; when I was a young mom and 
I was always so nervous about my kids walking to school. They did 
have terrible accidents in our community, and they built an over- 
pass because we lost a couple of kids. So clearly, there are ways 
that we can make improvements. 

What role do you think the Federal Government can or should 
play to encourage safer streets? Because a lot of colleagues will say, 
well, that is just beyond our jurisdiction. I assume you feel the Fed- 
eral Government should be more involved. What is your rationale 
for that? 

Ms. Hubsmith. Thank you very much. That is an excellent ques- 
tion. As I mention in my testimony 13 percent of fatalities in Amer- 
ica are pedestrians and bicyclists. So the Federal Government abso- 
lutely should have a role, and these modes of transportation now 
represent 12 percent of trips, which increased 25 percent over the 
last 7 years. 

We believe that the Federal Government should increase funding 
for programs. In your Committee Senate Bill 1156 would increase 
funding for Safe Routes to School by threefold over the fiscal year 
2009 levels. Currently four times the amount of money is requested 
in States than money that is available. And so we are turning folks 
down from being able to improve opportunities for safety to build 
bicycle and pedestrian bridges and sidewalks and pathways and 
bike lanes. 

We also recommend that the Committee include the provisions 
from the Complete Streets bill. Senate Bill 584, in the transpor- 
tation bill, because it is actually more cost effective to design our 
roads for the safety of all transportation users. When new roads 
are being built or when roads are being retrofitted, if we can add 
in the bike lanes, the sidewalks and the crosswalks at the same 
time we are going to improve safety for everyone. In fact, traffic 
crashes, 40 percent of them when pedestrians were crossing the 
street happen when there was not a designated crosswalk. So the 
more that we can create those types of provisions from the start, 
that would be important. 

Finally, in addition to those provisions and increased money for 
transportation enhancements and active transportation networks 
we feel that there should be mode specific and geographic specific 
goals for the Highway Safety Program. Right now there is a stra- 
tegic highway safety plan, but we think that they should say that 
in rural areas, you should have this goal; in urban areas and sub- 
urban areas and for these specific modes there should be specific 
goals. Right now that doesn’t exist. And so that is why bicyclists 
and pedestrians only get 0.6 percent of the funding. 

Senator Boxer. Well, thank you very much for that very con- 
vincing statement. 

Mr. Miller, I don’t think you mentioned the word speed, did you, 
when you spoke. Because as I look at things generally the speed 
of the driver is a factor in a lot of these fatalities. So I wanted to 
ask you, there is no question if you have a big tree, and it is a haz- 
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ard, and it is overgrown, and it is a danger, and you can’t see the 
road, that ought to be trimmed. And clearly you are right that is 
obvious. But how much of a role does speeding play in this? 

Mr. Miller. Speeding is about 20 to 25 percent of all crash costs. 
It is $97 billion a year. And frankly I think that the thing that we 
need to remember also is to say, what is the balance? How much 
safety goes in the overall bill? Is it better to be stuck in traffic than 
dead? 

Senator Boxer. Are you asking me? 

Mr. Miller. No, I am telling you. I think it is better to be stuck 
in traffic than dead, and I think that has to influence the balance. 

Senator Boxer. That is an obvious point, but — so you did answer 
me: 25 percent of all crashes involve speeding. 

Mr. Miller. Yes, of all crash costs, about 25 percent. 

Senator Boxer. Of all crash costs. And in fatalities, do you hap- 
pen to know? You have all these things at the tip of your tongue. 
You are just a terrific witness. Do you know off the tip of your 
tongue how much speeding is involved in the fatal crashes? 

Mr. Miller. I could work that up, but I don’t have it in my head. 

Senator Boxer. Would you do that for me and get that to me? 

Well, OK. 

Ms. Gillan. Senator Boxer. 

Senator Boxer. Yes. 

Ms. Gillan. I just wanted to add that according to NHTSA about 
30 percent of all fatalities are the result of speeding. 

Senator Boxer. Thirty percent, so you disagree with Mr. — oh, 30 
percent of all fatalities. You have the answer for me. 

Ms. Gillan. That is right. And I can submit the NHTSA docu- 
ment to the record for you. 

Senator Boxer. Well, that would be very, very helpful because 
we really didn’t talk about it today, but it seems to me that even 
if the road is in a horrible condition, which too many of our roads 

are, and even if there are obstructions, the faster you go, obviously, 
the more dangerous. And put drunk driving in that; I don’t even 
know what the overlap is with speeding and drunk driving. You 
know, it is hard to separate. Is that separated out from the drunk 
driving? Do you know? 

Ms. Gillan. Well, sometimes speeding and drinking combined 
are a factor. 

Senator Boxer. I would think so. OK. 

Ms. Gillan. So it is hard, but according to NHTSA, it is about 
one-third of the fatalities. 

Senator Boxer. Very good. 

Ms. Gillan. And I also just wanted to point out one thing. 

Senator Boxer. Yes, go ahead. 

Ms. Gillan. To the pedestrian issue, is that we are testifying 
today in support of putting a freeze, a time out on truck size and 
weights. 

Senator Boxer. Yes. 

Ms. Gillan. And we have over 80 groups that support that bill 
that Senator Lautenberg has introduced and that you are a cospon- 
sor. We really appreciate that. But bigger trucks are also a threat 
to pedestrians and bicyclists, and there have been some horrific 
deaths and injuries because of the fact that bigger trucks are more 
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difficult to maneuver on roads, and they don’t see pedestrians. 
They don’t see bicyclists. 

And this is a real problem when we are putting together a multi- 
modal transportation system that everybody can use. We can’t let 
large trucks dominate our transportation system. 

Senator Boxer. Well, the larger the truck, obviously, it is a 
threat to every car on the road as well, if there is an impact. 

Ms. Gillan. Right. Exactly. Thank you. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much for that. 

Senator Udall. 

By the way, I just have to ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the record testimony from the American Road and Transportation 
Builders and the Associated General Contractors. 

And without objection, we will do that. 

The fioor is yours. Senator Udall. 

[The referenced testimonies follow:] 
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On behalf of its 5,000 member firms and public agencies nationwide, the American Road and 
Transportation Builders Association (ARTBA) would like to thank Chairman Boxer and 
Ranking Member Inhofe for examining opportunities to improve highway safety thtough 
transportation policy. 

Public Health Crisis 

According to the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, well over 40,000 people have 
died annually since 1994 on America's roadways. While these fatalities dropped significantly in 
2008 and 2009, it is too early to claim this is a long-term trend. More importantly, any single 
activity that results in tens of thousands of preventable deaths each year must be considered a 
national health crisis that demands action by all levels of government. 

One key factor jeopardizing travelers is the inadequate capacity in our basic roadway 
infrastructure. According to the U.S. Census Bureau, since 1982, the U.S. population has grown 
3 1 percent. During that same period, vehicle miles of travel rose by 88 percent; yet, total U.S. 
road capacity (as measured by lane miles) has increased by only six percent. More cars crowded 
together on roadways frustrate drivers into shortening following distances and adopting more 
aggressive driving styles. 

The U.S. Department of Transportation indicates that poor road conditions and obsolete road 
designs are a factor in about one-third of these highway deaths each year. Americans tolerate this 
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carnage under the misimpression that it is unavoidable. That is untrue. Prioritizing investments in 
improved roadway design, construction and operation can save thousands of lives every year. 

Demographic factors suggest that roadway safety challenges will mount dramatically in coming 
years unless officials at all levels of government are able to take dramatic action to reverse 
current trends. The U.S. Administration on Aging estimates that the number of older drivers in 
the U.S. will double between the years 2000 and 2030 — one in five Americans will be age 65 or 
older. While elderly people safely use the nation's roadways every day, studies indicate clearly 
that physiological changes related to aging (e.g., declining vision and physical fitness) make 
these highway users much more vulnerable to injury in a crash. To allow this growing segment 
of the population to travel safer and longer, the Federal Highway Administration has published a 
list of guidelines and recommendations for roadway safety improvements that would better 
accommodate the needs of older drivers. 

Providing a safer roadway for all Americans must be a top public policy priority. ARTBA 
members are committed to a goal of developing a "zero-fatality" roadway infrastructure 
environment. 

"Vision Zero" Policy Premise 

To paraphrase, "to err is human, to forgive is our best chance to achieve significant reductions in 
highway traffic injuries and deaths," ARTBA operates from the premise that users will always 
make errors. Design, construction and operation of the transportation network should emanate 
from this premise, allowing for the development of a more "forgiving" roadway system. 

This requires a new paradigm. America's basic road safety strategy today is aimed at reducing 
human error. Most federal efforts focus on reducing the number of crashes by improving 
motorists' behavior. ARTBA turns that premise around by recognizing the fact that some 
motorists will inevitably make mistakes. Too often, they pay for their mistakes with their lives - 
or the lives of innocent victims in other vehicles. 

On all major routes — and others to the extent practicable — our roadway system must anticipate 
user error and be designed, constructed, equipped and operated to forgive the errant user. 

Severity vs. Frequency 

In conjunction with reducing fatalities, our transportation system must be improved to reduce the 
severity of incidents. In some situations (such as the use of roundabouts), a possible increased 
rate in the frequency of accidents is a viable trade-off for a decrease in the severity of injuries. 

We need to prioritize the quality of human life and health above the rate of traffic incidents. 

All transportation users have an obligation to follow laws, standards and customs that promote 
safe and efficient use of the system. At the same time, funds must be provided in order to give 
system owners greater opportunity and the ability to properly operate their systems. 

To date, U.S. policy accepts the fact that we have an imperfect system and we try to reduce the 
unsafe consequences of that system. Our policy should seek to develop a transportation system 
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that contains zero predictable crashes with severe consequences, beginning with the major 
networks and following with all other roadways to the extent practicable. 

Paradigm Shift 

This vision requires a paradigm shift on two parallel tracks: 

• The focus of reducing incidents on America's transportation system must be viewed as 
reducing severity of injuries as opposed to reducing the number of crashes. 

• The policy anticipates user errors and emphasizes design, construction and maintenance 
of a system that will be "forgiving" of errant behavior. 

This change in philosophy is warranted because system users do not have all the relevant 
information necessary to make critical decisions related to their safety and the safety of other 
users. For example, drivers are repeatedly reminded: "speed kills," but that problem is not just 
speed but kinetic energy. Kinetic energy causes the damage in a collision or a crash, yet users are 
blind to it. Users tend to feel safe when they shouldn't. If the transportation system looked 
dangerous-and hazards were visible in a manner which users could appreciate-reliance on 
improved user behavior would be warranted. The design and operation of America's 
transportation system must compensate for this information gap and systematically seek to 
eliminate such invisible hazards. 

Specific Safety Policy Goals 

While the zero-fatality approach may take years to achieve, there are several immediate steps 
that can be taken in the next multi-year reauthorization of the federal surface transportation 
program. 

• Dedicated Funding/Performance Standards . Increased funding for safety infrastructure 
activities, such as provided by the Highway Safety Improvement, Rail-Highway Grade 
Crossing, and High Risk Rural Roads programs ensure that investments are dedicated for 
purposes that will produce a more forgiving roadway environment. These same goals can 
be achieved through the establishment of tangible safety performance standards that 
require states and other federal highway funding recipients to empirically demonstrate 
improved safety. 

• Work Zone Safety . With 700 to 1,000 fatalities occurring each year in roadway 
construction work zones, improving the safety of these temporary facilities is essential. 
Policies to ensure unit bid pricing for work zone devices and safety systems is an 
important step to maintaining the safest possible environment for roadway construction 
workers and motorists. Federal support for work zone safety training and 
education/information dissemination through the National Work Zone Safety Information 
Clearinghouse — ^the world’s largest online information resource — is also essential to 
ensuring the latest information on work zone safety is available to project owners, the 
traveling public and the construction firms. The Clearinghouse accomplishes its mission 
through a web site (usage is up 20 percent in the last year), distributing materials at a 
numerous industry conferences, and hosting a listserv and other forums to share work 
zone safety best practices. 
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• Passenger/Commercial Motor Vehicle Separation . Where feasible, federal policy should 
allow the development of truck-only lanes that will serve the dual purpose of improving 
goods movement and enhancing roadway safety by physically separating commercial 
motor vehicles from private passenger travel. The ARTBA-proposed Critical Commerce 
Corridors federal goods movement program would allow this type of development and 
provide a separate revenue source from new freight-related user fees to support these 
activities. 

• Older Drivers . Designing and operating roadways to meet the needs of older drivers, 
particularly by considering the current recommendations and guidelines in the Federal 
Highway Administration's "Highway Design Handbook for Older Drivers and 
Pedestrians." 

• Proprietary Products . States should be free to utilize innovative methods, or equipment 
that could improve safety, reduce congestion or increase the quality and durability of 
highways. To that end, the U.S. Secretary of Transportation should be directed to 
approve the use of federal funds for the purchase of patented or proprietary items to 
achieve these goals. 

• Research . Increasing funding levels of safety research programs and promoting 
development and implementation of new technologies that will significantly reduce the 
number and severity of crashes in a cost-effective manner. These funds should also 
support improve procedures and processes for collecting, organizing, tabulating, 
analyzing and disseminating data regarding the safe and efficient operation of the 
transportation network. 

As the Committee continues to work to produce a multi-year reauthorization of the federal 
highway and public transportation programs, the broad-based safety benefits derived from long- 
term, stable federal investments should not be overlooked. Increased investment leads to 
improvement in the design, construction, maintenance and safety-conscious operations of new 
and existing transportation infrastructure. In general, a more efficient and better conditioned 
infrastructure network is a safer one. To that end, the American Road & Transportation Builders 
Association pledges to continue to work with you to enact a reauthorization bill as soon as 
possible. 

Thank you again for convening today’s hearing. 
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The Associated General Contractors of America (AGC) is the leading association for the construction 
industry, AGC represents more than 33,000 firms, including 7,500 of America’s leading general 
contractors, and over 12,500 specialty-contracting firms. More than 13,000 service providers and 
suppliers are associated with AGC through a nationwide network of chapters. Visit the AGC Web site at 
www.agc.org. 
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The Associated General Contractors of America (AGC) is the leading association for the 
construction industry. Founded in 1918 at the express request of President Woodrow Wilson, 
AGC now represents more than 33,000 firms in 97 chapters throughout the United States. 

Among the association’s members are approximately 7,500 of the nation’s leading general 
contractors, more than 12,500 specialty contractors, and more than 13,000 material suppliers and 
service providers to the construction industry. These firms build all forms of infrastructure, 
including: highways, bridges, transit systems, railways, airport terminals and runways, water 
and wastewater treatment facilities, underground utilities, public buildings, multi-family housing, 
office buildings, military facilities, water resource projects, energy production and conservation, 
and the many other structures that are the backbone of the US economy which provide and 
ensure US citizens’ quality of life. Most are small and closely-held businesses. Unlike many 
associations in the industry, AGC proudly represents both union and open-shop construction 
contractors. 

Now is the time to pass a multiyear reauthorization bill to address the nation’s overwhelming 
neglect of transportation priorities, especially safety. AGC is pleased the Senate Environment 
and Public Works Committee is focused on the reauthorization of the SAFETEA-LU surface 
transportation legislation. AGC commends the Committee for holding this hearing to examine 
the variety of safety issues that should be addressed as part of the reauthorization effort. The 
safety of the motoring public and that of the thousands of construction employees who are 
working to improve the nation’s transportation infrastructure should be a top priority in the 
legislation. AGC’s comments will focus on the need to allow for greater use of positive 
protection devices to shield workers from the dangers associated with undertaking construction 
activities while maintaining traffic flow, the need to make structural improvements in the 
Federal-aid highway system to reduce injuries and fatalities, and an ill-advised attempt to impose 
Owner Controlled Insurance Programs on contractors. AGC also supports S.791, “Surface 
Transportation Safety Act of 2009” introduced by Senator Baucus to addresses work zone safety 
and additional safety concerns, and urges that all of its provisions be adopted in the 
reauthorization legislation, including provisions to improve safety in highway work zones, 
improve visibility (particularly for older drivers), continue the success of the rail highway grade 
crossing program and the improvement of roadway safety in rural areas. 

AGC believes improving work zone safety should be a national priority. The number of deaths 
and injuries annually in the work zone is unacceptably high and, while the numbers have 
improved, there are still too many fatalities. In 2008, 720 workers and motorists were killed in 
highway work zones and more than 40,000 were injured. Eighty-five percent of those killed in 
work zones are drivers or their passengers. Too many AGC members can tell heartbreaking 
stories about employees who have been lost to work zone traffic crashes. This should not be 
tolerated. Next week, April 1 8-24, 2010, is Work Zone Awareness Week. AGC atmually 
participates as a member of the organizing committee to plan a national event during this week to 
highlight the dangers to workers and motorists when our roads are being improved, AGC 
chapters nationwide also participate with their state DOTs in state and local Work Zone 
Awareness Week events. 

We all realize that with an aging highway infrastructure and expanding population, road 
construction will continue to be necessary to meet growing needs. Highway work zones. 
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therefore, will remain a fact of life in our country and work zones can be dangerous places for 
:onstruction workers, motorists, law enforcement officers and others to work. Motorists must be 
made aware that there are increased dangers in the work zone, to both themselves and workers, 
and must be convinced to respect work zone speed and travel restrictions. 

Statistics show that 23 percent of all worker fatalities in highway work zones are due to workers 
on foot being struck during a work zone space intrusion. Crash statistics from the New Y ork 
DOT indicate that the use of positive protection strategies led to a 20 percent reduction in fatal 
work zone crashes. Therefore, AGC supports requiring the use of positive protection measures to 
separate workers on highway construction projects from motorized traffic in certain dangerous 
situations. These conditions are spelled out in S. 791 as follows; areas that offer workers no 
means of escape and for projects lasting 2 weeks or more where traffic speed is 45 miles per hour 
or greater and workers are within one lane width from the traffic. Including positive barrier as 
part of the safety features of a construction project may minimally increase the cost of the 
construction. However, AGC believes that cost should not be a consideration when determining 
the safest methods for protecting workers and the motorists during construction. AGC urges that 
FHWA be directed to adopt these minimum standards. 

Similarly, AGC believes that safety costs should not be a factor in determining the selection of 
contractors to undertake highway construction as part of the bidding process. Therefore, AGC 
calls for Federal-aid highway contracts to include a separate unit bid basis for safety programs. 
The idea is that safety items should be a priority and the money for the safety items should be 
taken off the top of the project cost. This would take the safety items out of the competitive bid 
process. Moreover, it would ensure that all contractors use the best available safety precautions, 
and that there is no penalty for using additional safety measures if the contractor can provide 
these measures. 

In a related safety issue, AGC believes that the best construction companies are the companies 
with the best safety records. A good safety record shows that concern for employees’ welfare is a 
top priority. A good safety record also gives a contractor a competitive advantage through lower 
insurance costs. A competitive advantage based on a superior safety record should be encouraged 
rather than undermined. The use of Owner Controlled Insurance Programs (OCIP) on 
transportation projects could have the effect of rewarding the less safe contractor, AGC believes 
this is an area where safety can be undermined because of cost considerations. 

Proponents of OClPs generally make the following claims: 

• Owner purchases insurance coverage (all or some specific elements) to cover all 
contractors and subcontractors on a project which can lower costs through lower bulk 
insurance rates. 

• There is an integrated owner-contractor managed safety program on the project which 
can enhance employee safety. 

AGC believes the contrary for the following reasons: 

• FHWA regulations already allow states the discretion to use an OCIP if they choose to do 
so. Potential cost saving is already incentive enough for states to decide if they want to 
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consider an OCIP. There is no need for Congress to require a detailed feasibility study on 
every large project. 

• States do not generally have the in-house expertise to do a feasibility study and therefore 
will have to hire an outside expert to conduct the study, adding to the cost of the planning 
process. States also do not have the expertise or manpower to administer the OCIP. There 
is a concern that the third-party expert hired to do the feasibility study will, therefore, 
have a vested interest in assuring that use of an OCIP is recommended. There is also a 
concern that the reauthorization legislation is expected to contain initiatives intended to 
speed up the plarming process, and a new OCIP requirement goes against the trend. 

• A contractor’s safety record is a determining factor in the cost of their workers’ 
compensation insurance. A contractor with a better safety record pays less for workers’ 
comp coverage and, therefore, is in a competitive bidding situation, and is able to provide 
a more competitive price. If the OCIP includes workers compensation coverage (they 
almost always do), contractors’ safety records become irrelevant. 

• There is no guaranteed cost to the owner. The final cost is a moving target based on 
changing insurance market conditions. 

• OCIPs typically carry very short-tail coverage for claims that occur long after the project 
is completed. FHWA guidance on OCIPs prohibits the payment of future claims. A 
contractor’s exposure remains in place unless there is a statute of repose to limit the time 
of exposure. Even where there is a statue of repose, OCIPs do not typically remain in 
effect until that limit is reached. 

• OCIPs do not cover automobile liability or off-site activities, which are both often factors 
on highway construction projects. Contractors’ normal insurance eoverage carries 
exclusions that the OCIP will also not cover. 

In addition to work zone safety, improving highway infrastructure should also remain a national 
priority and be given new emphasis in the reauthorization legislation. According to analysis of 
US Department of Transportation reports, roadway conditions are a significant factor in 
approximately one-third of traffic fatalities. The national traffic fatality rate is 1.25 fatalities per 
100 million miles of travel. Highway improvements such as removing or shielding obstacles, 
adding or improving medians, widening lanes and shoulders, upgrading roads from two lanes to 
four lanes, and improving road markings and traffic signals can reduce traffic fatalities and 
accidents. 

In 2009, the Pacific Institute for Research & Evaluation undertook the first national study in 
many years to examine the role and consequences of the physical condition of U.S. roadways. 
The study found that the cost and severity of crashes increased significantly where roadway 
conditions are a factor. 

Among the study’s key findings are: 
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• Roadway condition is a contributing factor in more than half — 52.7 percent — of the 
nearly 42,000 American deaths resulting from motor vehicle crashes each year and 38 
percent of the non-fatal injuries. In terms of crash outcome severity, it is the single most 
lethal contributing factor, greater than speeding, alcohol, or non-use of seat belts. 

• Motor vehicle crashes in which roadway condition is a contributing factor costs the U.S. 
economy more than $217 billion each year. That is more than three-and-one-half times 
the amount of money government at all levels is investing annually in roadway capital 
improvements— $59 billion, according to the Federal Highway Administration. This 
societal cost includes $20 billion in medical costs; $46 billion in productivity costs; $52 
billion in property damage and other resource costs; and $99 billion in monetized quality 
of life costs. 

• American businesses are paying an estimated $22 billion of the annual economic cost of 
motor vehicle crashes involving their employees in which roadway condition is a 
contributing factor. This includes almost $10 billion a year in health-related fringe 
benefit expenses for insurance ($6.0 billion), workers’ compensation claims ($1.2 
billion), sick leave ($1.7 billion) and Social Security ($920 million). These crashes cost 
government (taxpayers) at all levels $12.3 billion. 

The study authors concluded that: “The large share of crash costs related to road conditions 
underlines the importance of these factors in highway safety. Road conditions are largely 
controllable. Road maintenance and upgrading can prevent crashes and reduce injury severity.” 
They add: “Although driver factors are involved in most crashes, avoiding those crashes through 
driver improvement requires reaching millions of individuals and getting them to sustain best 
safety practices. That is not fail-safe. It is far more practical to make the environment more 
forgiving and protective." 

AGC believes that the Highway Safety Improvement Program should continue as a core highway 
program and that infrastructure improvement should continue as one of its top priorities. 
Increased investment is necessary to reduce the number of tragedies on America’s roadways. 

Improving the safety should be a priority of the reauthorization of SAFETEA-LU. Congress 
must take this opportunity to implement policies that improve the working conditions for 
highway workers, make roads safer and reduce injuries. 
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Senator Udall. Thank you, Madam Chair, and thank you for all 
your hard work on this issue. 

Just to follow up on the question, I would ask that my statement 
be put in the record. I will spend my time doing questions. 

Senator Boxer. Yes, please. 

Senator Udall. On the large trucks, what is your recommenda- 
tion we do about the trucks in order to make it more friendly for 
everybody else out there on the road? 

Ms. Gillan. Well, one of the most successful truck safety bills 
that was passed was in 1991. Senator Lautenberg was behind that 
as sponsor as well as Senator Moynihan and Chairman John 
Chafee. This was the issue of dealing with large double and triple 
trailer trucks that were allowed in some States but not in others, 
but they wanted to spread the use of those trucks. 

Congress in that legislation passed what we called the “freeze” 
where States that had allowed the triples could keep them, but 
States that didn’t have them could not have them. That law 
worked tremendously, and this is what we are proposing on truck 
size and weights now because we see States ratcheting up the 
weights, and then the trucking industry is coming to Congress say- 
ing, we can’t have this patchwork quilt, and we really need to in- 
crease truck weights to 97,000 and 100,000 pounds. The problem 
is trucks that large are incredibly dangerous and destructive. 

And so the legislation that Senator Lautenberg has sponsored is 
what I call a time out. States can keep what they have, but we are 
not going to ratchet it up any further, and we are going to keep 
interstate truck weights at 80,000 pounds. That not only will help 
safety but it also is going to help preserve our infrastructure. The 
biggest cause of damage to bridges are large overweight trucks. 

And as we are looking at scarce resources and trying to create 
a balanced freight network that relies on rail and other modes we 
really need to look at whether, in fact, it is in our best interests 
both from safety and investment to allow trucks to get bigger. 

That is why safety groups and truck drivers themselves, the 
independent operators and the Teamsters, environmental groups 
and bicycling groups are all supporting this legislation. 

Senator Udall. Great. Well, thank you for that description. I am 
a cosponsor of that legislation. I think it is needed, and I hope that 
we can move on that at some point. 

I wanted to focus a couple of my questions here on drunk driving 
and requiring ignition interlocks. And probably other panelist 
members, but I wanted to focus on Laura Dean-Mooney, but others 
may have comments. 

In 2004 New Mexico adopted the first ignition interlock for all 
convicted drunk drivers. At the time of the adoption New Mexico 
led the Nation in alcohol related fatalities, so we were No. 1 in 
what is a horrible category to be No. 1 in. Ignition interlocks were 
a key component of a broad strategy that also included increased 
enforcement and an awareness campaign that resulted in a 35 per- 
cent decrease in alcohol impaired traffic fatalities. 

And one of the things I wanted to show you is the dramatic drop 
that occurred. You can see here on this chart how we have gone 
down, and New Mexico is making progress in terms of drunk driv- 
ers. But the dramatic drop from 2004 to 2008, where you have the 
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219 here and the 143, a lot that, I think, can be attributed to igni- 
tion interlocks. Currently, over 8,000 New Mexicans have ignition 
interlocks, and New Mexico leads the Nation in ignition interlocks 
per capita. 

Based on the raw data, ignition interlocks prevented over 63,000 
alcohol related automobile trips in the State. And although the evi- 
dence is clear that ignition interlocks work, not all States have 
adopted them for all convicted first time offenders. 

What do you think will be required for more broad adoption by 
States of ignition interlocks as a tool to combat drunk driving? And 
other panelists may want to weigh on that, too, but let’s start with 
you. 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. Well, thank you. Senator Udall, certainly for 
your support. 

You hit the nail on the head, and the chart clearly illustrates 
that interlocks do work. But what is needed is a sanction because 
we have hit the wall in a number of States in opposition, including, 
I mentioned in my testimony, the State of Maryland where the 
Chairman of the Judiciary is a DUI defense attorney. He would not 
even allow the bill to be heard. He was asked by a MADD volun- 
teer if he was taking that stance based on being a DUI defense at- 
torney or as Chairman. He indicated that he was taking that 
stance as a DUI defense attorney. Maryland is not the only State. 
We have run into this in other States across the country. 

So the sanction is needed to ultimately get the States to adopt 
the all-offender ignition interlock legislation so that other States 
can have similar successes as New Mexico clearly has shown. 

Senator Udall. Thank you. 

Deb Hubsmith, focusing on bicycle and pedestrian safety, I met 
with the New Mexico Bike Coalition during Bike Week. And during 
their visit they expressed their interest in improving the conditions 
for New Mexico bicyclists. 

Unfortunately DOTs are constantly struggling to meet the capac- 
ity and maintenance needs of the roadways and as you mentioned 
in your testimony often don’t provide adequate attention to the 
needs of the users other than vehicles. Do you have recommenda- 
tions for low cost improvements that would be easily implemented 
and improve the conditions for pedestrians and bicyclists? 

Ms. Hubsmith. Thank you very much for that question. I would 
say that if the Federal Government adopts a Complete Streets pol- 
icy, which would be Senate Bill 584, that that would go a long way 
toward improving conditions for bicyclists and pedestrians because 
then every road as it is being maintained would need to consider 
the needs of bicyclists, pedestrians, transit users and motorists. 
And this has shown to be very cost effective. 

In addition to increasing the size of the different funding sources 
that I mentioned with regards to Senator Boxer’s question I would 
also remark that things like lighting on roadways, crosswalks, bike 
lanes, those are all very low cost solutions that basically involve 
signage, lights or paint. And very low cost solutions can lead to a 
high benefit in terms of reducing injuries and fatalities. 

Also speed limits are extremely important. A car traveling at 40 
miles per hour, if you are hit as a bicyclist or pedestrian, you only 
have a 15 percent chance of surviving. If it is only going 30 miles 
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per hour, you have a 50 percent chance of surviving. So if we can 
reduce speed limits that is also going to improve safety. 

Senator Udall. Focusing now a little bit on the bicycle driver 
culture, in an effort to reduce our Senate office’s carbon footprint 
several of my staff bike to work. And they often comment about the 
need for a culture change where drivers are aware of bicyclists on 
the road and accept them as full users. I have heard that this sort 
of culture change has occurred in metro areas that have a larger 
proportion of bicyclists and that their roads are safer for all users 
as a result. 

Do you have recommendations for infrastructure improvements 
or awareness campaigns that would improve driver awareness of 
bicycles on the road? 

Ms. Hubsmith. Thank you, that is a very important question. I 
would say that starting with school children is one way to really 
create more of a cultural shift in the acceptance of people walking 
and bicycling. Many people remember walking or bicycling to 
school when they were young and feel that their children or grand- 
children should have the opportunity to do that today. So expand- 
ing the Safe Routes to School Program, like Senate bill 1156, which 
is bipartisan and has 22 cosponsors, will be a great way to try to 
begin to make it more of a part of our culture. 

The kinds of facilities that will really help to improve safety of 
our roadways includes sidewalks, crosswalks, bike lanes, pathways, 
and improvements to intersections because many intersections are 
where things are most dangerous. 

In rural areas, being able to have wider shoulders, being able to 
have crosswalks, and also improving things like routes to bus stops 
would make for better improvements. 

And then finally when elected officials like you walk or bike to 
school with kids or take place in events that show that this is a 
legitimate form of transportation that is on the increase, that im- 
proves public health and helps to improve safety, that also helps 
to raise the priority. 

And if we could work with the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, if we could work with the movie industry and all 
kinds of groups in order to elevate the status of walking and bicy- 
cling and show how it is a healthy alternative for America, that 
would make for big improvements. 

Senator Udall. Thank you. 

Back to Laura, do you have any comments about the ROADS 
SAFE, the DWI bill that I am the author of? Just briefly here. We 
only have a few seconds. 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. Yes, I do. 

Senator Udall. OK, go ahead please. 

Ms. Dean-Mooney. First, thank you again for your sponsorship 
of that bill. We believe that ROADS SAFE is the answer to ulti- 
mately eliminating drunk driving. The development of technology 
is progressing rapidly, and we know that already cars can park 
themselves. They can do a number of things, including lane depar- 
ture warnings. 

So the idea that advanced technology in a car that would set at 
.08. It wouldn’t hassle a sober driver. It would be unobtrusive to 
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those of us who choose to drive sober, would be the ultimate solu- 
tion to eliminating drunk driving. 

Senator Udall. Thank you. 

And thank you for your courtesies, Madam Chair, appreciate it. 
Thank you to the panel, very good panel today. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Udall follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Tom Udall, 

U.S. Senator from the State of New Mexico 

Madam Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing on transportation safety. 
It is a critical issue for us to address as we work through the reauthorization proc- 
ess. 

I would like to welcome MADD President Laura Dean-Mooney and Jackie Gillan 
from the Advocates for Highway and Auto Safety. Jackie and I previously worked 
together to improve transportation safety and prevent drunk driving when I was the 
New Mexico Attorney General. I want to thank you, Jackie, for your dedication to 
these important public safety issues. 

Each day we use the transportation system to get to work, school, shopping and 
play. Many of us drive. Others take the bus. Some of us bike or walk to our destina- 
tion. Whichever method of transport you use, the unfortunate reality is that our 
transportation system is often far from safe. While fatalities have been declining 
each year, nearly 34,000 people lost their lives on America’s roads last year — victims 
of drunk driving crashes or inattentive drivers or being hit by a vehicle while on 
foot or riding a bike. 

While these crashes might not all have been preventable, many could have been 
less severe. 

Since I was first elected Attorney General of New Mexico almost 20 years ago and 
during my subsequent years in the House and now the Senate I have made improv- 
ing road safety a top priority. One way I’ve done that is by focusing on the scourge 
of drunk driving in New Mexico and across the country. 

As is often the case a tragic drunk driving crash prompted New Mexico to take 
action back in 1992. That was when a drunk driver killed a mother and her three 
girls on Christmas Eve. The drunk driver was speeding at 90 miles an hour, going 
the wrong way down the highway. This crash helped changed attitudes in my 
State — but it should not take a tragedy for us to do more to prevent drunk driving. 

In 2008 drunk driving killed nearly 12,000 Americans, including 143 people in my 
home State of New Mexico. That is an average of 32 people killed every day by 
drunk driving. This unacceptable death toll is all the more shocking when you con- 
sider that each one of those deaths was preventable. 

The United States has already made significant progress in combating drunk driv- 
ing. Compared to 20 years ago our roads are much safer today. Yet even as the over- 
all number of people killed on our roadways has declined, drunk driving still ac- 
counts for one-third of all traffic fatalities. 

It is even more worrisome that a drunk driver has just a 2 percent chance of 
being caught. In fact one study found that a first time drunk driving offender has 
on average driven drunk 87 times before being arrested. That is why I introduced 
last month, along with Senator Corker of Tennessee, the bipartisan ROADS SAFE 
Act. This legislation is cosponsored by Senators Klobuchar and Begich and would 
authorize increased funding to explore new in-vehicle technologies to prevent drunk 
driving. These new technologies would go beyond ignition interlocks, which are only 
installed in a vehicle after a driver is convicted of drunk driving, by preventing any 
vehicle from being operated by a driver with a blood alcohol content in excess of 
0.08. 

We can’t develop this technology fast enough. Every day dozens of people die 
needlessly on America’s roads because of drunk driving. If this technology were 
available today, it would have prevented the recent deaths of five people in New 
Mexico who died as the result of drunk drivers who avoided detection by an inter- 
lock. 

In addition to combating drunk driving it is critically important that our commu- 
nities provide individuals with safe means of travel that do not include a vehicle. 
The average U.S. trip is less than 2 miles. And yet only 12 percent of trips are made 
by bike or foot. Unfortunately this may be due to the increased risk of fatality when 
not in a vehicle. Studies have shown that on a per mile basis walking is 10 times 
more dangerous than driving. Just last month a bicyclist was killed in Albuquerque 
when a driver lost control of her vehicle and left the road, ultimately stopping on 
a separated multi-use trail. This needs to change. 
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Madam Chairwoman, we’ve got a lot of work ahead of us. Whether it’s fighting 
drunk driving or improving the safety of bikers and pedestrians or any of the other 
safety concerns highlighted today, I’m confident that working together we will de- 
velop solutions that improve the safety and account for the needs of all who travel 
America’s roads. 

Senator Boxer. Well, Senator, I just want to thank you for your 
leadership on these safety questions. We will have a bill that has 
about 10 titles, one of which will be safety, and we are going to 
work with you. Senator, on putting in a lot of these legislative ef- 
forts of our colleagues into the MAP-21. 

I just want to say this is really the last of our series of hearings, 
right? And now what we are going to do is start meeting with col- 
lea^es one on one. Senator Udall, to get this bill together and to 
begin marking it up. So it has been terrific. 

And you were a wonderful panel, all of you. I mean, I really, 
really thank you. You are knowledgeable, and you have firm con- 
victions on the subject and just have a lot of credibility with me 
and I know with everyone who was here. And we will be calling 
upon you as we put together the bill to see whether or not, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Cohen, if you can support us in our efforts by maybe 
moving past your usual stance on this, and we got a signal that 
you might be willing to. So we take that seriously. 

So thank you to everybody, and we stand adjourned, and the 
next time we take up the subject, it will be to actually take a look 
at the bill. 

Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m. the Committee was adjourned.] 

[An additional statement submitted for the record follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Thomas R. Carper, 

U.S. Senator from the State of Delaware 

Chairman Boxer, thank you for holding this hearing. 

To begin, let me say that I strongly believe in the importance of having clear, firm 
goals that will guide our Nation’s transportation policy. Improving safety ought to 
be one of those goals. 

We need increased motorist safety, and we also need improved pedestrian and 
bike safety. In fact, for several years now Senator Harkin and I have been working 
hard to pass Complete Streets legislation to address this very issue. 

Senator Harkin and I believe that roads and highways that receive Federal fund- 
ing should take into account the needs of all road users — not just motorists. 

We want to allow people to get out of their cars, trucks and vans by providing 
them with increased mobility. We want them to be able to ride their bikes to work 
or walk to school. The way to do that is to build complete streets and make roads 
safer for cyclists and pedestrians. 

Unfortunately, in 2008, while bicycle trips made up less than 1 percent of all trips 
American took, they accounted for a little less than 2 percent of all traffic deaths. 
Pedestrians, meanwhile, accounted for 9 percent of U.S. trips but 12 percent of traf- 
fic fatalities. 

This is not acceptable. And I’m glad we’re here today to talk about how to make 
our streets safe not just for motorists but for bicyclists and pedestrians as well. 

All told, Americans spend nearly 3 trillion hours on the road per day. Clearly it 
is worth the investment to design smart, multi-faceted transportation systems that 
will keep Americans safe and keep them healthy at the same time. 

Transportation safety is undeniably one of the most critical issues this Committee 
will consider as we put together a transportation bill. I look forward to working with 
Chairman Boxer on this and many other issues as we move forward with this task. 

I’d like to conclude my remarks by thanking our witnesses for joining us today. 

I yield back the balance of my time and thank the Chair. 
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